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IVs  like  ^^^loney  in  the  Bank* 
for  Business  Students  to  Learn 
Figure-work  on  the 


•  Even  wliere  in  business — in  stores  and  factories, 
offices  and  banks — Friden  fully-automatic  Calcula¬ 
tors  are  s|>eedin^  out  payroll  calculations,  invoices, 
inventory,  percentapes,  interest . . . 

And  there  will  be  more  Fridens  on  the  job  tomor¬ 
row — more  every  day — because  no  other  automatic 
calculator  sells  as  fast  as  Friden! 

Automoticolly  it  takes  work 
out  of  figure-work 

^bu  can  help  students  pet  ahead  in  any  business  by 
ucquaintinp  them  now  with  America's  most  wanted, 
most  versatile  calculator.  Fipurinp  is  easier  to 
learn  and  easier  to  teach  on  the  Friilen:  It  does  more 
kinds  of  fipure-work  with  fetter  operator  decisions 
than  any  other  calculatinp  machine  ever  developed! 

Friden  sales,  instruction  and  service  are  available 
throuphout  the  L.  S.  and  the  world.  FRIDEN  CALCL- 
I.ATING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC.,  Sail  Leandro,  California. 


TkeTk  in  Wg  M^ck  ine 
of  American  Business 


trusts 

UldlkdW^^ 


Your  students,  too,  can  build  greater  speed 
plus  accuracy— have  more  time  for  actual 
production  practice— when  you  teach  them 
on  the  proved  “teaching  typewriter”! 


IBM,  OcpI.  BE-« 

590  MadUon  Av«.,  N«w  York  22,  N.  Y. 


□  Pleaae  send  booklet,  “Electric  Type¬ 
writers  in  Education”,  and  latest 
classroom  results.  * 

□  We’d  like  a  demonstration. 


^  y  .1  0leet^ie.  |(jpcu>iite^ 
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let  tha  GXparianca  of  business  \ 
guide^  you  r  seiedion  of  \ 

dassioom 
business  muchines 

gnd  you’ll  choose. 

1  BuffOugVis 


CAlCUlATOtS 


It's  important  to  be  particular  in  your  choice  of  machines  for  business 
education.  Students,  to  succeed,  need  to  know~and  feel  at  ease  with— 
the  tools  they  will  use  when  they  go  to  work.  And  that's  exactly  why 
Burroughs  business  machines  are  preferred  in  so  many  school  systems. 
Burroughs'  knowledge  of  business  problems  and  Burroughs'  engineering 
skill  have  combined  to  produce  business  muchines  that  are  universally 
accepted  in  the  business  world.  They  do  the  work  in  less  time,  with 
less  effort,  am.  at  less  cost.  They  are  ruggedly  built  to  take  hard  use 
and  require  little  maintenance.  That  means  that  students  who  learn  to 
handle  figures  on  Burroughs  business  machines  have  the  advantage  of 
experience  on  the  kind  of  business  machines  they  will  find  in  actual 
use  everywhere. 

Why  not  call  the  Burroughs  man  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
telephone  book?  l.et  him  give  you  the  facts  showing  why  you  should 
select  Burroughs  business  machines. 


WHEREVER  THERES  BUSINESS  THERES 


Burroughs 


Burroughi 
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Editorial 


Congratulations,  McGill  &  Co.! 

» 

For  a  long  time  tlie  eight  thousand  business  teachers  who  live  and 
work  in  the  long  column  of  states  that  border  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  had  no  major  association  of  their  own.  They  have 
many  state  and  local  organizations,  most  of  which  are  regional  afBliates  of 
the  United  Business  Education  Association;  but  they  have  not  had  a  big- 
league  convention-holding  organization  to  compare  with  Western,  Eastern, 
Southern,  and  National  (midwestem).  Now,  they  have. 

On  June  26-28,  some  four  hundred  business  teachers  met  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Denver.  Voting  to  continue  their  inherent  affiliation 
with  the  UBEA,  the  teachers  organized  themselves  into  the  “Mountain- 
Plains  Business  Education  Region  of  the  UBEA.”  They  elected  officers 
(pictured  above)  from  among  those  whose  work  and  leadership  had 
brought  about  the  founding  of  the  organization  [BEW,  December,  1951]. 

We  believe  that  the  launching  of  Mountain-Plains  is  more  than  an  in¬ 
teresting  story.  We  believe  it  a  significant  step  in  the  history  of  American 
business  education,  on  a  par  with  the  two  other  major  postwar  develop¬ 
ments— the  combining  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Business  Education  and 
the  National  Council  of  Business  Education  into  the  United  Business 
Education  Association,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Western  BEA. 

Now  America  has  a  coast-to-coast  network  of  large  associations  that 
sponsor  big,  important  conventions;  and,  since  these  organizations  rotate 
sites  of  their  conventions  year  after  year,  every  business  teacher  will  have 
opportunity  to  attend  conventions,  to  participate  in  the  programs,  to  see 
and  hear  and  shake  the  hands  of  leaders  of  our  field,  and  to  sense  as  one 
can  in  no  other  way  the  pulsing  drive  that  has  given  business  education 
its  vigor,  its  sense  of  direction,  its  great  growth. 

Congratulations  are  due,  and  generously,  to  President  Esby  C.  McGill 
and  his  associates  for  starting  Mountain-Plains— and  for  filling  in  the 
missing  portion  of  the  professional  front  in  business  education. 
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Correlated 
Dictation  and 
Transcription 

Forkner, 

Osborne,  and  O’Brien 


1.  Ourrrlates  the  things  transcriptiun 
^teachers  must  trach.  Business  Eng¬ 
lish,  Word  Division,  Spelling.  Vo- 
cabularv'  Development.  Business 
Letter  Forms,  and  Punctuation. 

2.  Provides  the  only  scientifically 
constructed  textbook  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  based  on  what  we 
know  about  how  students  learn. 

3.  Provides  the  only  textbcHik  on  the 
market  that  takes  each  learning 
problem  and  proceeds  in  a  slep-hy- 
step  plan  to  build  production  skills 
in  transcription. 

4.  Provides  the  only  textbook  on  the 
market  that  combines  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  expert  teachers  with  the 
practical  point  of  view  of  the  busi¬ 
nessman. 


S.  Provides  the  only  texlb(H>k  on  the 
market  that  succeeds  in  building 
transcription  rates  that  are  com¬ 
parable  to  typewriting  rates. 

~  Send  to  the  nearest  office  of 


D.  C.  HEATH 
AND  COMPANY 


iso  Vartek  St.  I81S  Pralrir  Are. 

.New  kork  14,  N.  V.  (3ilra|l«  16,  111. 

182  Seeand  St.  SO  Pryar  St.,  N.  E. 

San  Franrliea  S.  Cal.  Atlanta  S,  Ga. 

71S  Brawdrr  St. 

Oalla.  1,  Traaa 


□  Please  send  further  information 

□  Please  send  for  examination  a  copy 
of  the  text  and  teacher’s  manual.  Upon 
purchase  of  ten  or  more  copies,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  charges  will  be 
canceled.  Otherwise,  I  will  return  the 
book  to  you  or  remit  $2.70  (net  price 
including  transportation). 

(Check  edition)  □  Simplified  Gregg 
□  Gregg  Anniversary  □  Pitman 


NAME 


SCHOOL  or  COLLEGE 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  and  ZONE . 

STATE  . 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  Prk'e  Outlook— Keep  an  eye  on 
prices;  there  are  several  forces  now 
working  to  end  the  sixteen-month  slide. 

•  Dematui.  The  business  pickup  has 
eased  a  lot  of  pressures. 

•  Wages.  Spreading  wage  boosts  are 
squeezing  margins.  These  new  costs 
will  lie  passed  along  to  the  extent  that 
consumer  demand  permits. 

•  Politics.  Washington  wants  no 
more  deflation  before  the  election;  buy¬ 
ing  of  lead  for  the  stiK'k  pile  is  a  straw 
in  the  wind. 

Businessmen  will  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  tomorrow’s  prices;  They  have  to 
decide  how  much  to  pav  for  materials 
they'  u.se— that  will  set  the  tone  of  pri¬ 
mary  commodity  markets;  then  they 
have  to  decide  what  to  charge  for  the 
things  they  make.  It’s  easier  to  raise 
price's  than  it  would  have  been  tw’o 
months  ago  Ix^cause  (a)  consumers  are 
sjiending  a  little  more  freely,  and  (h) 
inventories  have  been  reduced,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  steel-using  industries. 

■  The  Cost  of  Living— Figures  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  still  inching  upward. 
During  the  month  ended  June  15,  the 
index  climlied  to  a  record  191.1  per 
cent  of  1935-39  costs  figured  on  BLS’ 
“old”  or  unrevi.sed  basis,  and  to  189.6 
per  cent  on  the  “new”  formula. 

This  is  not  the  top,  however,  for 
further  living-cost  rises  are  predicted. 
The  boosts  in  steel  wages  and  pricesr- 
probably  to  be  followed  in  coal  and 
other  industries— will  lift  BLS’  monthly 
index  still  higher  in  the  next  six  months. 
Some  Washington  economists  expect  a 
high  of  about  194.0  during  the  winter. 

•  Our  position.  The  current  figure  is 
5.2  per  cent  higher  than  the  January' 
figure  of  181.6,  which  reflected  costs 
yvmen  the  Government  applied  yvage 
controls.  It  is  12.3  per  cent  higher  than 
the  170.2  level  reached  in  the  weeks 
just  before  the  start  of  the  Korean  war. 
It  shows  less  than  a  1  per  cent  increase 
over  the  last  six  months,  from  mid- 
January’s  190.2  index  figure. 

•  Increases  and  Decreases.  The  mid- 
June  index  reflects  increases  in  the  costs 
of  food,  rent,  and  miscellaneous  goods 
and  services.  Clothing  prices  dropped 
for  the  ninth  month  in  a  row’;  house 
furnishings,  including  appliances,  slip¬ 
ped  for  the  seventh  straight  month. 

•  New  Office  Machines— The  McGraw- 
Hill  Department  of  Economics,  in  sizing 
up  the  office-machinery  industry  recent¬ 
ly,  said,  “Since  1939,  sales  of  tabulating 
and  accounting  machinery  have  tripled. 
They  could  well  triple  again  in  the  next 
10  or  15  years.”  Such  expansion  would 
put  ofiBce  machinery  right  up  among  the 
leading  U.  S.  groyvth  industries.  How¬ 


ever,  since  the  Korean  war,  stocks  in 
the  business-machine  group  have  been 
acting  up  and  have  done  a  bit  worse 
than  the  general  market. 

•  Big  improvements  in  calculating, 
tabulating,  and  accounting  machines  are 
in  the  works.  They’ll  speed  up  office 
o|'>erations  and  make  it  possible  to  shift 
clerical  workers  to  other  jobs.  With 
clerical  wages  rising  and  management’s 
paper  work  liecoming  increasingly  com¬ 
plex,  there  yvould  seem  to  lie  a  ready 
market  for  neyv  equi{iment. 

•  Dream  Machines.  Among  the  ma¬ 
chines  being  planned  are  such  innova¬ 
tions  as  (a)  an  inexpensive  electronic 
file,  holding  millions  of  facts  on  call; 
(h)  an  automatic  typeyvriter,  operating 
from  dictation  recorded  on  a  magnetic 
tajH?,  that  would  free  .secretaries  from 
much  routine  ty'ping;  (c)  a  desk-sized 
electronic  computer;  and  (d)  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  read  typewritten  and 
printed  figures  and  prepare  bills  aiito- 
maticallv  from  them. 

Developments  like  these  must  await 
further  work  on  the  “transistor”  before 
they’ll  be  marketable.  The  transistor, 
a  tiny  substitute  for  the  vacuum  tube, 
is  still  several  years  away  from  mass 
pnxluction.  When  it  comes,  it  will  per¬ 
mit  the  scaling  down  of  the  size  of 
electronic  equipment. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

•  During  June,  store  sales  through¬ 
out  the  country  hardly  indicated  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
crippling  of  all  steel  strikes.  Dollar 
volume  of  all  ret?ilers  (adjusted  for 
seasonal  variation)  was  a  little  over  $  13- 
billion  in  May;  for  June,  there  was  a 
decline  to  just  a  shade  under  the  $  13- 
billion  level. 

•  American  tobacco  exports  will  de¬ 
cline  in  the  coming  twelve  months— 
adding  to  trade  problems  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  wheat  and  cotton.  Britain,  in 
the  new  drive  to  bolster  its  financial 
position,  proposes  a  drastic  cut  in  pur¬ 
chases  of  U.  S.  tobacco.  Normally, 
England  is  our  best  customer. 

•  Cotton  exports  set  a  mtxlem  record 
of  about  5.8  million  bales  in  the  crop 
year  just  ended.  Foreign  mills,  however, 
have  aded  2  million  bales  to  inventory 
in  the  last  year,  causing  the  prediction 
that  our  sales  abroad  will  tumble  to- 
yvard  the  4-million-bale  level. 

•  Bigger  Auto  Batteries.  That  seems 
to  be  a  spreading  conviction  throughout 
the  trade.  Each  year,  there  seem  to  be 
more  gadgets  operated  by  electricity  on 
your  car.  With  air-conditioning  units 
announced  for  a  few  1953  models,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  old  battery 
won’t  do. 
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and  you’d 
wind  up  wiih 


at  once 
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SUPPOSE BCSfCUUD 

rouff  PEPFscr 

SCHOOL  OUPUCATOia 


YOU'D  MAKE  IT 


lKa4-(JLtc2c/ 


— to  produce  anything  from 
a  3"  X  5"  file  card  to  a 
9"  X  14"  poster  to  study 
materials  to  reports  to  mail 
i  ngs  to  newspapers  to  book 
lets  — anything  you  type, 
write  or  draw,  or  material 
printed  through  reproduc 
ing  carbon.  You’d  want  as 
many  as  300  bright  copies 
from  one  original 


tkrm  rMtr  r««ck«n  O^tHmn  tfc* 
S«i>*Mr*  of  DITTO  Workbooks? 

Teoditrt  or*  saving  hours  of  class¬ 
room  time,  teoching  is  aided  m 
35,000  schools,  with  DITTO  Lesson 
Materials. 


65  NEW  TITLES...  i 

ooch  pogo  prodtfcos  J 

100  folotin  or  200  lit|uM  copioC 
Moll  Coupon  for  SKIi  j 

Sooiplo  lossont  onS  NIW  ' 
DITTO  Workbook  Cotolop.  1 


YOU'D  MAKE  IT 

|l/L00^/ 

— built  like  a  bridge,  pre¬ 
cision  manufactured,  with 
corrosion-resistant  stainless 
steel  parts,  oversize  bear¬ 
ings,  self-lubrication  and 
smooth,  vibrationless, 
balanced  action  .  . 


new  lessons  and 

rim  BE  •  NEW  DITTO  WORKBOOK  CATALOG 


DITTO,  Inc.,  643  S.  Omkimy  Mvd.,  Chlcofo  13,  Illinois 
Gonflomont  At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me  please  send  me; 

f~1  Literature  on  New  DITTO  D-IO  Liquid  Process  School  Duplicator. 
r~l  Free  Sample  Lessons  and  New  DITTO  Workbook  Catalog.  We  use  o  Liquid  ^ 
Gelatin  Q  type  duplicator.  (Check  one.)  ^ 

I  \  Arrange  a  DITTO  Demonstration  for  me. 


Name _ 


School 


Address _ 


Post  Office _ 


_ County  or  Zone _ 


.Sfote. 


YOU'D  MAKE  IT 

— so  even  a  youngster  could 
run  it,  fast,  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  copies.  You’d  want  your 
original  to  be  your  master — 
no  stencils,  no  mats,  no  ink¬ 
ing,  no  makeready.  You’d 
like  to  run  one  to  four  colors 


Introducing  the 

(and  how  much 


^  hen  y<»u  see  the  new  Royal  Standard,  you’ll 
notice  what  a  beauty  it  is  . . .  with  its  leaf-brown  color 
and  forest-green  keys  with  gleaming,  stainless  steel 
trimmings. 


ing  job  easier!  Every  new  feature  was  thought  out 
with  you  in  mind. 

Just  look  at  the  features  pictured  on  this  page  and 
vou’ll  see  what  we  mean. 


But  Onderneath  that  beauty  lies  something  more 
important! 

Every  new  feature  was  designed  to  make  your  teach- 


IT  c’re  mighty  proud  of  this  new  typewriter.  And 
you'll  be  mighty  glad  you  clipped  the  coupon  below 
for  a  demonstration. 


1“Ma>tic”  Taliiilator  .  .  .  the  new  exclusive  feature 
which  alhiws  students  to  operate  the  tab  with  either 
linger  or  palm  without  removing  their  hands  from  the 
guide-ley  por.itions.  No  more  reaching  for  tah  keys  .  .  . 
teaching  tabulation  is  greatly  simplified. 


2f  ^rriageOintrol . . .  students  can  adjust  the  carriage 
for  fast  columnar  tabulation.  There  is  no  need  to  call  a 
repairman  to  adjust  the  machine  for  carriage  speed.  A 
simple  twist  of  Royal’s  exclusive  Carriage  Control  Knob 
varies  the  speed  of  the  carriage. 


’’Tewdi  i'iMiCrvt"  •r* 


rKK  sf  Royal  Typawritor  1  ooipany.  Ibc. 
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new  Royal  Typewriter . . . 

easier  it  makes  your  teaching!) 


Margin  .  .  .  margins  were  never  easier  to 
set  than  on  the  new  Royal  Standard.  With  improved 
"Magic”  Margin  all  the  student  need  do  is  position  the 
carriage,  and  move  the  spring  ".Magic”  Margin  Control 
forward.  Release,  and  the  margin  is  set  and  locked  in 
place  automatically. 


World'»  Ltirgest  Manufacturer  of  Tvpeicriterf 
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Extra  "Bonus”  Key  ...  at  no  extra  cost,  all  Royal 
Standard  Typewriters  will  include  a  hlrd  key.  Ideal 
for  special  work. 


Koval  Typewriter  Co..  Inc. 

School  Dept.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  have  a  School  Representative  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  Royal  Standard  Typewriter. 

N  ante _ 

School _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ State _ 
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Get  this  Gregg  Shorthand  Pen! 


The  most  practical  shorthand  pen  is  a 
Gregg-Approved  Esterbrook— with  the 
special  Gregg  point,  number  1555. 

An  EJsterbrook  fits  your  hand  comfortably 
. . .  and  the  1555  point  writes  your  notes  so 
smooth  and  fast!  You’ll  find  them  clearer 
and  easier  to  read,  too! 

Another  thing.  The  Gregg  point  of  an 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


Teachers:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts 
Booklet  No.  6— "Facts  that  everyone  should 
know  about  fountain  pens.’’ 


Esterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  Should  you 
ever  damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old 
point  and  screw  in  a  new  one.  No  annoying 
factory  repair  delays.  You  can  get  a  new 
1555  Gregg  point  for  your  Esterbrook 
Shorthand  Pen  at  any  pen  counter. 

Make  it  a  point  to  stop  in  at  your  nearest 
pen  store  and  try  this  pen.  See  the  difference 
it  makes  in  your  shorthand. 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


S6te/i6tooA 

Gregg-Approved 
Fountain  Pen 
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PRODUCER 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 

Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


SEPTEMBER,  1952 


Every  business  teacher  can  be  a  first-rate  producer.  “Not  mel”  you 
say.  “I’ve  no  dramatic  ability  or  inclination.  I  am  strictly  Cassie  Class¬ 
room  Carry-on-er.  I  am  not— nor  am  I  about  to  be— Paubne  the  Producer. 
I  do  not  delve  into  histrionics.” 

Now  don’t  you?  Think  a  minute.  How  about  that  Open  House  your  de¬ 
partment  had  last  winter?  That  Orientation-Day  Program  for  incoming 
freshmen?  What  about  that  dissatisfied  feeling  you  had  concerning  that 
not-so-hot  assembly  program  your  commercial  club  muddled  through?  Actu¬ 
ally,  doesn’t  much  of  our  reluctance  stem  from  our  feeling  of  inadequacy 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  go  “on  stage”  with  our  students  or  department? 

Let’s  put  our  heads  together  and  dig  up  a  little  professional  know-how 
that  will  help  us  do  a  bang-up  job  of  amateur  producing;  let’s  steer  clear 
of  highfalutin  theories  of  dramatic  production,  involved  mathematics  of 
humor,  and  the  art  of  the  theater;  let’s  be  on  the  alert  for  practical,  down- 
to-earth,  concrete,  specific,  adaptable  suggestions  and  ideas. 

There  are  many  occasions  for  going  “on  stage.”  By  “on  stage”  we  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  productions  are  literally  on  stage,  though  in 
many  instances  this  is  true,  too.  Sometimes  your  stage  may  be  your  own 
classroom,  a  conference  room  at  a  convention,  or  the  gymnasium  floor  at  a 
PTA  meeting.  Any  time  your  students  or  department  performs  for  any  kind  of 
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audience  is  an  on-stage  occasion  in  our 
book.  Such  occasions  are  many.  Look 
at  this  list  for  a  starter: 

Parents’  Ni^ht 

Departments  Open  House 

Department’s  contribution  to  a  General 
Open  House 

Assembly  Programs 

PTA  “Command  Performance”  (or  did 
you  volunteer?) 

Business-Industry-Education  Day 

Orientation  Day 

Club  Programs,  Installations,  and  Initia¬ 
tion  Ceremonies 

Radio  Programs  over  local  stations 

TV  Programs 

Psychodramas  (in  classroom  and  before 
discussion  groups) 

■  Types  of  Productions  We  Can  Do- 
No  w  that  we’ve  faced  squarely  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  occasions  on  which 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  “produce,” 
the  next  logical  step  is  to  jot  down  the 
possible  types  of  things  we  might  do: 

•  Skits.  Blackouts;  pantomimes; 
monologues;  two-person  dialogues; 
three-,  four-,  or  five-character  skits 
(watch  out  for  more  than  this— you  run 
into  rehearsal  complications);  radio 
skits;  TV  skits  (the  techniques  for  writ¬ 
ing  these  last  two  are  a  bit  different— 
but  not  difficult);  ventriloquist  and 
dummy  (live  one);  puppets;  mario¬ 
nettes;  shadow  plays  (both  cutouts  and 
human);  rhyming  skits;  accentuating 
the  negative;  this-way,  not-that-way 
contrasts;  musical  skits;  chalk  talks. 

•  Debates. 

•  Twenty  Questions  (objects  must 
concern  something  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  area). 

•  Dr,  I.  Q.  Programs 

•  Panel  Discussions. 

•  Personifications  (what,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  typewriters  would  say  about 
beginning  typists). 

•  Psychodramas. 

•  Mock  Trials. 

•  Selling  Demonstrations. 

•  Machine  Demonstrations. 

•  Vocational  Information. 

•  A  Typical  Office  Day. 

•  Sample  Classroom  Activities  or 
Demonstrations. 

■  Practical  Suggestions  for  Building 
a  Skit- 

•  Know  Your  Purpose.  'This  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  a  dual  one— to  enlighten  and 
to  entertain.  However,  there  may  be 
times  when  it  is  one  or  the  other. 

•  Make  It  Fit.  Tie  it  in  “tight  ”  to 
the  occasion,  the  objective,  the  partic¬ 
ular  or  immediate  audience,  the  locality, 
the  season,  the  current  community  hap¬ 
penings. 

•  Have  a  Point.  This  is  more  specific 
than  the  over-all  purpose  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Ask  yourself,  “What  am  I  try¬ 
ing  to  get  over  in  this  particular  skit?” 

•  Keep  It  Simple. 

Characters— "rhe  fewer  the  better; 
it  keeps  rehearsal  difficulties  at  a  mini¬ 


mum.  Remember,  too,  that  the  thread 
of  dialogue  gets  all  tangled  up  when 
bandied  about  among  too  many  people. 

Costumes  and  Scenery— Probably 
none  in  most  cases,  or  the  barest  sug¬ 
gestion  in  others.  Operate  on  the  “two 
bees  and  a  clover  make  a  spring”  theory. 
Just  as  a  sombrero  equals  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  anybody’s  language,  so  will  a 
typewriter,  a  table,  and  a  chair  make 
an  office. 

Idea— Just  one,  and  nothing  in¬ 
volved  or  subtle.  But  be  sure  you  have 
that  idea  clearly  in  mind  or  nobody  else 
will.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  its  being  too 
simple;  it  won’t  be. 

•  Keep  It  Short.  Never  let  it  drag. 
One  of  the  first  principles  of  good  show¬ 
manship  is  to  make  the  audience  sorry 
that  there  isn’t  just  a  little  bit  more. 

•  Keep  the  Dialogue  Natural.  This 
goes  for  characters,  too,  of  course.  I 
tliink  that  it  helps  if  you  build  each 
character  as  a  prototy  pe  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  person— not  around  a  typical 
person.  Typical  characters  tend  to  lose 
individuality  and  “aliveness.”  Charac¬ 
ters  in  a  play  or  skit  don’t  talk  like 
characters  in  real  life— they  just  seem 
to.  Actually,  they  are  a  bit  more  so  in 
whatever  respect  you  are  playing  up. 
Feal-life  dialogue  is  too  full  of  uninter¬ 
esting,  pointless  remarks;  stage  dia¬ 
logue  ic  pointed  up  a  bit. 

•  Decide  Whether  Your  Audience  Is 
“In”  or  “Out.”  That  sounds  zany,  but 
it  isn’t.  It  simply  means  are  you  doing 
a  “fireside  chat”  sort  of  thing  or  a 
drama-type  skit?  In  the  first  one,  the 
audience  is  actually  to  be  thought  of 


as  a  part  of  your  skit.  You  talk  to  them 
(never  at  them,  in  either  type),  you 
look  at  them,  you  make  them  feel  a 
partnership  between  you.  In  a  drama 
the  audience  is  omnipresent,  seeing 
inside  each  character’s  mind  and  ac¬ 
tions;  but,  from  the  actor’s  point  of 
view,  it  is  to  be  thought  of  as  never 
present  in  the  flesh. 

•  Add  a  Bit  of  Humor.  This  is  not 
always  as  easily  done  as  said.  Briefly, 
it  may  help  to  remember  that  the  un¬ 
expected  is  funny,  the  incongruous 
(actually  that  is  a  form  of  unexpected¬ 
ness)  is  funny,  gross  exaggeration  may 
be  funny,  and  “funny”  situations  are 
funny. 

•  Adapt  Rather  Than  Adopt.  Don’t 
l)e  afraid  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  an 
idea,  plot,  character,  situation,  or 
speech  if  it  v/tll  fit  in.  However,  you 
will  get  far  better  effects  if  you  adapt 
each  find  to  your  particular  situation. 

•  Become  Alert  to  Skit  Possibilities. 
Just  as  a  reporter  develops  a  “nose  for 
news”  so  you  can  develop  a  skit 
“scenter”  qualit)’.  Y’ou  can  build  a  sim¬ 
ple,  effective  skit  or  series  of  skits 
around  almost  anything  you  touch  or 
teach  in  business  education  if  you  just 
start  becoming  aware  of  these  skit  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

■  Specific  Ideas  for  Some  Specific  Skits 
—Your  general-business  class,  which  is 
deep  in  the  heart  of  a  practical  math 
review,  is  called  on  for  fifteen  minutes’ 
worth  of  an  orientation  assembly  for 
incoming  freshmen.  It’s  spring;  this  is 
a  rural  community;  you’ve  got  a  bunch 
of  newcomers  to  sell  on  the  kind  of 
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work  you  are  doing;  and  you  haven’t 
much  time  eitlier  to  get  ready  or  to 
perform.  What  do  you  do?  Why,  five 
or  six  two-  or  three-minute  sketches 
showing  that  “Everybody  Needs  Prac¬ 
tical  Arithmetic”!  You’re  going  to  tie 
those  skits  in  tight,  too,  remember. 
Here  are  four  suggestions: 

•  Skit  Number  One.  Jane  has  $15 
to  spend  on  her  class-trip  outfit.  And 
it  takes  some  tall  figuring,  believe  me. 
If  she  makes  a  skirt  out  of  4%  yards  of 
$1.75  material  and  a  blouse  out  of  IVi 
yards  of  $1.98  material  and  pays  50 
cents  for  the  pattern  and  35  cents  for 
the  zipper  and  20  cents  for  the  thread, 
she  ought  to  have  plenty  left  to  buy  a 
new  pair  of  pumps  to  wear  with  it— 
at  least  that’s  ^yhat  she  thinks  until  she 
starts  figuring. 

Jane  may  have  to  put  in  a  placket 
instead  of  a  zipper,  and  maybe  have 
a  less  full  skirt,  if  she  doesn’t  find  some 
cheaper  material,  however,  she  may 
have  to  choose  between  “twirls”  or 
going  barefoot.  Jane  should  be  gootl 
for  a  cute  two  minutes’  worth. 

•  Skit  Number  Two.  Mary  is  quad¬ 
rupling  a  cookie  recipe  for  the  com¬ 
mercial-club  party.  “Take  214  cups  of 
flour— times  two,”  says  Mary.  “No, 
times  four.  Two  times  four  is  eight, 
and  a  half  of  four  makes  ten!  ’Sawful 
lot  of  flour.  Wonder  if  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take?  Oh,  well— add  2/3  cup  sugar- 
times  four— oh,  dear!”  Yes,  Mary  is 
good  for  another  practical,  tied-in  two 
minutes’  worth. 

•  Skit  Number  Three.  The  Smith 
place  needs  some  repairs  before  cold 
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Corwr  Day  or  Carnival 
Or^ation  Day 
Club  Programs 
Rodk)  Programs 
TV  Programs 
Psychodramas 


weather  sets  in.  Mr.  Smith  asks  the 
local  contractor  to  make  an  estimate 
on  repairing  the  roof,  painting  the 
downsypouts,  and  fixing  the  broken  con¬ 
crete  in  the  driveway. 

•  Skit  Number  Four.  The  grocer 
calls  the  home-economics  teacher  to 
tell  her  the  grapes  that  came  in  today 
are  exceptionally  nice.  They  get  in¬ 
volved  in  cost  per  basket,  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  jars  of  jam  a  basket  would  make, 
amount  of  sugar,  cost  of  jars,  rings,  and 
approximate  cost  of  each  jar  of  jam 
that  the  home-economics  class  will 
probably  find  themselves  making. 

■  Suggestions  for  Secretarial  Science 
Skits— 

•  Job  Application  Interviews.  There 
ate  a  number  of  possible  ways  to 
handle  these:  (a)  Do  a  wrong  versus 
a  right  way;  (b)  do  a  series  of  “rights,” 
each  one  emphasizing  some  different 
good  technique  or  quality  (perhaps  you 
will  want  to  point  up  each  interview 
with  a  narrator’s  comments  after  each 
one);  (c)  do  an  audience  “quiz”  or 
judging  contest  on  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views,  either  orally,  with  mock  applause 
meter,  or  as  a  pencil-and-paper  test. 

•  Telephone  Courtesy  Series.  I  know 
where  you  can  “steal”  some  ready-made 
ideas  for  these.  Bell  Telephone  has  a 
beautiful  film  on  this  very  thing.  By 
all  means  get  the  film  and  use  it  in 
>our  class  for  teaching  purposes.  Then 
let  your  students  adapt  some  of  the 
scenes  to  their  owm  skits. 

■  Source  Lists— In  case  some  of  you 
still  feel  sort  of  lost  and  timid  about 
plunging  right  in  on  writing  your  own 


skits,  here  are  three  annotated  lists. 
■  Ready-made  Sldts- 

•  Skit  of  the  Month,  by  Sister  M. 
Frances,  appeared  in  the  September, 
1947,  through  April,  1948,  issues  of 
BEW.  These  are  particularly  good  for 
class  and  assembly  programs. 

•  Commercial  Clubs,  Organization, 
Programs,  and  Plays,  Archibald  Alan 
Bowie,  1926,  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  This  one  is  out  of  print,  but 
maybe  you  can  find  a  copy  somewhere. 

I  know  two  schools  lucky  enough  to 
have  one.  It’s  an  oldie,  but  good. 

•  A  Comedy  of  Office  Errors.  You 
read  about  this  one  in  the  FBLA 
Forum,  March,  1952.  It  is  a  rhyming 
skit,  written  and  narrated  originally  by 
Jeri  Wendel  for  the  Waukesha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  FBLA  members.  Each  rhyming 
description  of  an  oflBce  character  was 
accompanied  by  pantomime  on  stage. 
I’ve  done  a  little  sleuthing  on  this  one 
and  find  it  is  to  be  released  (for  a 
small  price)  from  FBLA  headquarters 
early  this  fall. 

•  Learning  Can  Be  Fun.  This  one, 
hy  Florence  Totten  and  Lorena  Card, 
is  an  orientation  skit  for  entering  fresh¬ 
ness.  You’ll  just  have  to  stand  1^  a  bit 
on  this  one,  but  it  will  be  published 
fcn  toto  right  in  the  pages  of  BEW. 

•  Salesmanship  Skit.  This  one,  by 
Robert  C.  Strobacker,  was  in  the 
Balance  Sheet,  March,  1952. 

•  Dress  Up  Business  Law,  by  Saul 
Wolpert  in  the  January,  1952,  Journal 
of  Business  Education,  page  205.  Two 
more  law  skits,  one  concerning  a  fui 
cf»at  that  a  woman  purchased,  saying, 
“Send  the  bill  to  my  husband.”  Friend 
husband  refused  to  pay.  Legally,  what 
is  his  responsibility?  Skit  two,  is  another 
“Infants”  case.  These,  again,  are  writ¬ 
ten  for  radio. 

II  Ready-Mades  You  Can  Tie  In— 

•  We  Agree,  p.  26,  Six  Minute 
Sketches,  collected  by  Louis  J.  Huber, 
1950.  Piibli.shed  by  North  Western 
Press,  315  Fifth  Avenue,  South  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota.  Three  characters, 
simple  setting.  Mills,  an  insurance  sales¬ 
man  is  trying  his  salesmanship  on 
Watson  with  small  success  until  enter 
the  bearded  bandit  with  the  itchy  trig¬ 
ger  finger.  Watson  suddenly  decides  he 
can  use  an  insurance  policy— and  fast. 
He  practically  begs  to  get  his  name  on 
the  dotted  line.  (How  was  he  to  know 
that  the  bearded  bandit  was  Smith,  the 
other  half  of  “the  two  best  insurance 
salesmen  the  boss  ever  had”?) 

•  Insurance,  Flash  Farces,  by  Jean 
Provence,  North  Western  Press,  1938. 
Two  characters.  Tie  this  one  in  with 
unit  on  insurance,  too.  Woman  comes 
into  insurance  agency  wanting  fire  in¬ 
surance  on  husband.  Agent  is  com¬ 
pletely  baffled  until  punch  line— “He’s 
been  fired  from  seven  jobs  in  the  last 
three  months.” 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Bulletin-Board  Ideas  Esp 


Secretarial  Studies  Department 


MILDRED  E.  TAFT 

The  St  Lawrence  Unreersity 
Canton,  New  York 


the  department  and  school 
community,  use  the  class¬ 
room  bulletin  board  to 
serve  the  more  limited  but 
no  less  interested  audience. 
■  Special-Event  Displays 
—If  your  school  has  a 
leadership-training  pro¬ 
gram  giving  opportunity 
for  the  posting  of  meeting 
notices,  meeting  agenda, 
and  secretary’s  minutes,  let 
the  classroom  or  corridor 
bulletin  boards  give  effec¬ 
tive  publicity  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  special  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  participants. 

•  Subject  fields  of  the 
secretarial  course  will  present  occasions  for  using  the 
bulletin  boards  as  a  visual  aid  to  learning.  For  the 
shorthand  classes,  a  display  of  pictures  to  illustrate 
good  writing  posture  and  ways  of  holding  the  pen, 
to  introduce  Gregg  awards  earned  by  students  in 
advanced  classes  or  by  recent  graduates— all  these 
and  other  displays  that  may  come  to  mind  will  direct 
attention  to  important  techniques  and  will  add  inter¬ 
est  to  th('  immediate  work  of  the  classroom. 

•  Students  in  typewriting  and  in  advanced  secre¬ 
tarial  studies  should  be  asked  to  bring  contributions 
for  the  bulletin  board.  Encourage  individual  partici¬ 
pation  of  students  in  furnishing  this  material.  They 
can  find  practical  illustrations  of  typewriting  and  other 
phases  of  secretarial  training  that  may  be  used  as 
good  illustrations  of  secretarial  service.  Or,  they  may 
find  illustrations  that  will  present  an  opportunity  for 


f^OES  the  bulletin  board  ’• 

^  in  your  department  di-  "m*  “ 

rect  the  attention  of  pas-  & 

sersby  to  special  events  in  ' 

the  school  program?  Will 

your  bulletin  board  point  •  ^  t 

up  some  particular  appli- 

cations  of  secretarial  work  \  Ibmihi* 

in  connection  with  Career  , 

Day,  with  the  V’ocational 
Workshop,  with  the  Good  , 

Grooming  Conference?  » 

Will  it  feature  secretarial  ■ ^  3 

implications  in  connection  ft  ^  ^  "i 

with  sessions  of  the  Mod-  K 

em  Security  Council  or  * 

other  groups  convening  at 

your  school?  Will  it  play 

a  part  in  announcing  interesting  local  and  school 
activities  that  may  be  of  business  and  secretarial 
significance? 

Your  bulletin  board  can  do  all  this— and  more.  It 
can  serve  to  stimulate  interest  in  forthcoming  lectures, 
demonstrations,  exhibitions;  it  can  suggest  reading  in¬ 
terests  for  out-of-class  participation;  it  can  supple¬ 
ment  your  teaching  efforts  and  aid  the  student  in 
visualizing  more  readily  the  topics  and  techniques  of 
daily  classroom  activities. 

Start  planning  now  for  a  series  of  bulletin-board 
features  about  forthcoming  special  events  in  your 
school,  in  the  secretarial  department,  and  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community.  These  special  events  will  provide 
excellent  feature  topics  for  a  corridor  bulletin-board 
display.  Lacking  a  corridor  bulletin  board  that  is 
located  where  it  mav  be  shared  with  all  members  of 
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active  discussion  of  how  more  effective  planning  might 
have  produced  better  results. 

■  Sources  of  Material— From  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  advertising  circulars,  and  correspondence,  a 
wide  variety  of  material  can  be  obtained  that  is  readi¬ 
ly  adaptable  to  bulletin-board  displays.  Feature  arti¬ 
cles  with  titles  distinctively  pertinent  to  your  bulletin- 
board  theme  will  aid  greatly  in  saving  time  when 
arranging  the  display.  Titles  that  appear  in  large 
bold-face  tj'pe  may  very  often  serve  as  a  main  caption 
for  a  given  exhibit  and  will  prove  effective  in  attract¬ 
ing  attention. 

Much  time  can  be  saved  for  the  busy  instnictor  if 
the  problem  of  special  lettering  of  captions  and 
headings  is  minimized.  Today’s  Secretary,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  one  of  the  magazines  that  contains  nu¬ 
merous  features  each  of  which  is  introduced  by  attrac¬ 
tive  and  clearly  distinctive  titles  that  can  easily  be 
adapted  to  bulletin-board  use. 

•  Scon  the  current  issues  of  business  and  trade 
journals,  search  current  and  previous  copies  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  other  publications  for  pictures  and 
articles  concerning  school  or  classroom  activities  that 
you  will  feature  at  various  times  during  the  season. 

News  magazines  (the  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report,  Time,  and  Newsweek,  for  instance)  and  the 
popular  magazines  ( including  the  women’s  magazines 
Mademoiselle,  Charm,  and  Glamour)  from  time  to 
time  publish  articles,  pictures,  and  advertisements 
that  will  be  of  interest  and  that  will  have  reference 
to  some  aspect  of  the  various  subjects  you  will  feature. 
■  Folders  for  Bulletin-Board  Data  —  If  clipping 
from  a  given  publication  is  not  desirable  or  feasible 
at  the  moment,  write  a  brief  memorandum  and  place 
it  in  a  folder  labeled  “Bulletin  Boards.”  Such  a  memo 
might  read,  “Career  Day:  ‘Secretary  to  an  Airline 
Executive,’  Todays  Secretary,  April,  1952,  p.  361.” 
Again,  you  may  find  an  advertisement  of  filing  equip¬ 
ment  or  supplies  as  you  are  spending  a  few  minutes 
with  a  favorite  news  magazine.  In  this  instance  your 
memo  might  read,  “Filing:  ‘Record  Systems  for  Split- 
Second  Finding.’  (Advertisement)  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report,  May  2,  1952,  p.  79.” 

Cut  other  items  that  will  be  good  bulletin-board 
contributions  at  some  future  date  from  the  magazines 
as  they  are  available.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
previous  issues  contain  much  excellent  and  timely 
material  for  display  as  well  as  numerous  articles  to 
which  students  may  be  referred  for  out-of-class 
reading. 

•  Also,  arrange  for  a  department  subscription  to 
two  or  more  business  and  business-education  nxaga- 
zines  to  be  all  yours  for  departmental  use  as  you  see 
fit.  These  subscriptions  will  .serve  well  for  current 
reading  and  for  bulletin-board  material  both  now  and 
in  the  future. 

Pages  from  the  department’s  copy  may  be  detached 
completely  from  the  issue  by  opening  the  staples  that 
bind  the  magazine.  By  so  detaching  the  pages,  the 


necessity  for  clipping  can  be  eliminated;  the  pages 
can  be  displayed  in  full  or  in  part  (by  folding);  and, 
after  the  bulletin-bc.ard  display  has  served  its  pur¬ 
pose,  the  pages  will  be  intact  for  reassembling  and 
the  magazine  may  take  its  place  with  other  issues  to 
be  available  for  use  when  needed  again. 

■  The  Value  of  Color-Brighten  your  bulletin  board 
by  mounting  material  against  a  background  of  colored 
art  paper.  The  predominating  color  of  the  issue  may 
suggest  the  choice  of  background  to  match  or  har¬ 
monize  with  the  display.  The  predominant  color  in 
an  advertisement  or  other  illustration  may  also  sug¬ 
gest  a  color  scheme. 

•  Colored  map  tacks  serve  adequately  and  attrac¬ 
tively  for  fastening  small  and  lightweight  papers 
against  the  board.  For  larger  and  heavier  matter, 
colored  thumbtacks  to  match  or  contrast  with  the 
color  scheme  may  be  selected.  * 

■  Summary— The  fun  of  having  a  bulletin  board  is 
in  planning  it.  And  it  is  also  the  surest  means  of  in¬ 
teresting  your  students  and  of  gaining  their  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Soon  you’ll  find  space  on  the  board  for  the 
cartoon,  the  exaggerated  contrasts  of  the  “right  way” 
and  the  “wrong  way,”  the  jokes  and  boners,  and  the 
best  an.swers. 


TXX)  many  teachers  of  bookkeeping 
I  today  have  their  noses  so  close  to 
their  textbooks  that  they  are  overlook¬ 
ing  the  important  contribution  they 
could  be  m^ing  to  the  student’s  per¬ 
sonal  economic  and  business  life. 

Does  this  statement  disturb  you? 
Then  test  yourself  to  see  whether  or 
not  you  are  emploving  the  followinc 
techniques  in  your  ^ailv  work  with  the 
Iwys  and  girls  enrolled  in  your  book¬ 
keeping  course: 

1.  Do  you  utilize  short,  pertinent  prob¬ 
lems  designed  to  illustrate  uses  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting  in  ^rsonal,  com¬ 
munity,  business,  and  professional  situa¬ 
tions? 

2.  Do  you  encourage  the  use  of  simple 
record-keeping  ss-stems  for  school  clubs? 

3.  Do  you  bring  before  your  commercial 
club  speakers  who  will  stress  the  varied 
uses  of  accounts? 

4.  Do  vou  dramatize  in  school  plays  the 
role  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in 
the  citizen’s  personal  and  business  life? 

5.  Do  you  ask  the  principal  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  to  describe  to  your  class 
the  mechanics  and  uses  of  his  bookkeep¬ 
ing  records,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
these  are  kept  in  double-entrv'  form? 

6.  Do  you  introduce  the  student  to  pub¬ 
lished  financial  statements  and  discussions 
within  the  grasp  of  the  high  school  boy  or 
girl? 


L  J.  BENNINCER 

University  ot  Missouri 
Columbia.  Missouri 


'The  foregoing  list  represents  devices 
and  activities  that  will,  in  part,  assist 
the  teacher  in  making  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  vital  in  the  student’s  think¬ 
ing.  These  perhaps  are  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  activities;  the  experienced  teacher 
in  the  field  will  have  many  others. 

■  Bookkeeping;  a  Diversified  Tool— 
The  high  school  commerce  teacher  has 
a  tremendous  responsibility  and  a  most 
important  task  in  the  proper  presenta¬ 
tion  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  to 
students  in  their  teens.  The  magnitude 
of  the  problem  increases  when  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  geographical  and  environ¬ 
mental  background  facing  the  teacher 
are  recognized. 

•  Literalhi,  it  is  true  that  in  a  myriad 
of  geographical  climes— ranging  from 
desert  to  mountain,  marshland  to  plain, 
small  town  to  giant  industrial  citv— 
high  school  commercial  teachers  val- 
i.intly  attempt  to  present  adequately  a 
basic  tool  of  otir  modem  business  so¬ 
ciety.  This  dual  tool,  bookkeeping  and 
accounting,  is  applicable  to  problems  of 
agriculture,  government,  business,  pro¬ 
fessions,  and— equally  as  important  as 
anv  of  the  foregoing— to  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  personal  life. 

■  The  Evaluation  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting— It  may  appear  strange  to 
the  lavman  that  a  tool  that  had  its  ini¬ 
tial  development  in  medieval  Italy 
should  have  such  wide  annlicabilitv  to 
problems  of  our  present-d.iv  society. 
However,  a  moment’s  reflection  will 
dispense  with  this  notion. 

•  Bookkeeping,  more  or  less  as  we 
know  it  today,  evolved  in  a  merchandis¬ 


Bookkeeping 
and  the 
Student*s 
Personal 
Business  Life 


ing  and  trading  atmosphere.  The  early 
merchants  were  supreme  individualists 
where  their  business  activities  were 
wmcemed,  and  extremely  competitive. 
Hence,  the  appellation  “merchant 
prince.”  Furthermore,  a  study  of  his¬ 
tory  will  indicate  that  bookkeeping, 
since  medieval  times,  has  always  fol¬ 
lowed  developments  in  the  economic 
scene.  Wherever  trading  activities  as- 
sumetl  importance,  bookkeeping  flour¬ 
ished.  Thus,  the  consequent  extension 
and  development  of  accounting  tech¬ 
nique  and  theory  through  the  centuries 
from  Italy  to  the  United  States— via 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England. 

•  Accounting  in  much  of  present- 
day  business  thought  has  supplanted 
the  role  of  traditional  economics.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  problems  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  analyzed,  and  solved  within  a 
framework  of  accounting  philosophy. 
•Many  accounting  words  and  phrases 
are  common  coinage  in  our  language. 
To  illustrate,  the  average  citizen  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  such  terms  as  cost,  mark-up, 
net  profit,  assets,  liabilities,  capital,  sur¬ 
plus,  and  budget,  although  he  does  not 
always  fully  understand  them. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting  have  evolved  from 
the  status  of  rather  lowly  skills  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  attack  and  solution  to  many  of 
our  personal,  community,  and  business 
problems.  Individuals  who  do  not  prac¬ 
tice  the  basic  principles  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  within  the  realm  of 
their  personal  affairs  place  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  economic  scene  in  jeopardy. 
Where  bookkeeping  and  accounting  are 
not  applied  to  community  problems, 
mismanagement  of  governmental  busi¬ 
ness  is  likely  to  follow.  Failure  to  utilize 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  by  organ¬ 
ized  civic  groups  will  prove  a  deterrent 
to  the  health  and  progress  of  such 
groups.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  or 
the  professional  man  who  does  not 
actually  and  specifically  utilize  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting  courts  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster,  or,  at  the  least,  a  drop 
proportionate  to  his  relative  wealth¬ 
getting  and  wealth-retaining  potentiali¬ 
ties. 

■  Bookkeeping  Teachers  Have  a  Social 
Responsibility— From  the  foregoing,  it  is 
evident  that  those  charged  with  the 
training  of  the  greatest  number  in  the 
rudiments  of  bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing  have  a  great  social  responsibility, 
"rhose  charged  with  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping  or  accounting  must  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  the  student  with: 

1.  A  working  knowledge  of  debit-credit 
techninue. 

2.  An  ;>*'r)licat'on  of  this  technique  to 
m;»'or  nroWems  of  tbe  loe;»l  governmental 
un't,  the  farmer,  and  the  businessman. 

.“t.  An  integration  of  eo-'«'ents  of  income 
and  expense,  assets,  t<-’hOittes.  and  p'o- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ETHEL  BEATTY  SMITH 

Jamesburg  High  School 
lamcsburg,  New  lency 


Why  You  Should  Have 
a  Tape  or  Wire  Recorder 


After  using  a  wire  recorder  for  a 
year,  I  am  convinced  that  every 
high  school,  large  or  small,  should  have 
at  least  one  portable  wire  or  tape  re¬ 
corder  for  the  use  of  the  business 
classes. 

If  your  Board  of  Education  but  real¬ 
ized  how  useful— how  really  valuable— 
the  machine  is  in  the  business  class¬ 
room,  you’d  have  no  trouble  getting 
one.  If  the  Board  cannot  provide 
for  this  necessity  (and,  once  you  use  a 
recorder,  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sity!)— well,  there’s  always  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class!  The  class  wants  to  give 
the  school  something,  you  know. 

■  Battle  Royal— As  a  matter  of  policy, 
drive  hard  to  get  a  tape  or  wire  re¬ 
corder  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  teachers.  If  your  school  gets  just 
one,  admittedly  you’re  better  off  than 
before;  but  the  competition  will  be 
terrific! 

The  history  teacher  will  want  to 
record  this-or-that  news  report  or  his¬ 
torical  play.  The  English  teacher  will 
just  know  that  she  cannot  get  along 
without  recording  the  Shakespearean 
plays  scheduled  for  broadcast  next 
month.  The  home-economics  teacher 
will,  from  time  to  time,  borrow  the 
portable  recorder  to  make  recordings 
of  Aunt  Molly’s  Cooking  School  of  the 
Air.  The  music  and  public-speaking 
teachers  will  be  vying  for  the  machine 
day  in  and  day  out. 

Then  the  guidance  counselor  will 
w’ant  to  record  some  of  his  pupil  con¬ 


ferences,  to  study  his  counseling  tech¬ 
niques.  The  principal  will  want  to  have 
a  recording  made  of  the  public  school- 
budget  hearing  of  the  Board. 

The  only  way  the  business  teacher 
can  get  “her  share”  of  the  machine  is 
to  be  bigger  and  rougher  than  the 
others.  Nobody,  but  nobody,  has  so 
many  occasions  as  do  business  teachers 
to  use  wire  and  tape  recorders.  For 
instance.  .  .  . 

■  Junior  Business— In  your  junior  or 
general  business-training  class,  many 
outside  speakers  can  be  brought  right 
into  the  classroom— via  the  portable 
recorder  (and  without  the  rigamarole 
of  an  excursion). 

•  Method;  Let’s  say  the  class  is 
studying  banking.  Discussion  shows 
that  there  are  many  questions  the 
students  would  like  to  ask  a  real 
banker— but  if  everyone  in  the  class  trots 
down  to  the  bank  and  asks  his  question 
(assuming  all  of  them  could  get  to  a 
bank)  the  reception  accorded  the  stud¬ 
ents  might  grow  cooler  and  cooler  after 
the  first  few  had  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  So,  encourage  the  class  to  form  a 
“banker  interview”  committee  and  have 
the  chairman  solicit  the  right  leading 
questions  from  his  classmates. 

Now  a  letter  is  unritten  to  the  bank.  It 
says  that  the  committee  would  like  to 
bring  a  recorder  to  the  bank  and  to  in¬ 
terview  someone  who  could  authorita¬ 
tively  answer  a  number  of  questions 
about  banking.  The  letter  includes  the 
questions  to  be  asked.  The  banker  is 


thus  in  a  position  to  schedule  an  ap¬ 
pointment  that  will  suit  his  conven¬ 
ience,  have  his  answers  ready,  and,  in 
the  one  recorded  interview,  answer  the 
questions  of  the  whole  class.  His  voice, 
transmitting  the  answers  over  the  re¬ 
corder,  becomes  a  vital  teaching  aid 
when  the  recording  is  then  played  in 
class— and  his  answers  can  be  an¬ 
alyzed  for  their  content  on  replaying; 
and  his  voice  and  cordiality— as  well  as 
the  voices  of  the  committee  members 
who  ask  the  questions— can  also  be 
analyzed  and  discussed.  In  many  re¬ 
gards,  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  “re¬ 
corded  visitor”  instead  of  having  one 
in  person. 

•  Further  Application.  The  same 
idea  can  be  carried  into  other  phases  of 
general  business— making  recordings 
of  the  insurance  man,  the  local  garage 
man,  the  bus  driver,  and  others.  Im¬ 
agine  how  fascinating  is  the  recording 
made  at  the  check-out  counter  of  a  busy 
super  market,  with  the  sound  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  voices  and  the  cash  register, 
the  complaint  of  a  customer,  the 
countiirg-back  of  change,  and  so  on. 
Hearing  these  familiar  sounds  on  the 
recording  makes  it  possible  to  analyze 
the  situation  and  the  work  and  tech¬ 
niques  involved  much  better  than 
would  be  possible  were  one  to  attempt 
to  get  a  whole  class  right  at  the  scene 
of  action. 

•  Other  Ideas.  One  of  the  emerging 
trends  in  teaching  general  business  is 
the  use  of  committee  and  group  activ¬ 
ities.  Recordings  of  class  sessions  con¬ 
ducted  by  groups— their  panels,  their 
quizzes,  their  playlets,  etc.— will  do 
much  not  only  to  make  the  participants 
more  eager  to  take  their  parts,  but  will 
also  encourage  fuller  and  more  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  in  the  methodol¬ 
ogy  of  the  activity  program.  A  chair¬ 
man  may  not  realize  his  own  inad¬ 
equacies  until  he  hears  a  playback  of 
the  program  he  led.  The  class  may  not 
realize  how  disrespectful  it  may  have 
been  until  the  playback  is  heard. 

■  Shorthand— TTie  recorder  is  a  second 
voice  and  an  assistant  tutor  to  the 
shorthand  teacher,  both  in  theory  and 
in  dictation  classes. 

•  In  theory  classes,  turn  on  the  re¬ 
corder  when  you  are  explaining  new 
outlines— as  you  say  them,  spell  them, 
and  write  them  on  the  board— and  say 
the  new  outline  as  many  times  as  you 
wish  the  pupils  to  write  it.  'Then,  sub¬ 
sequently,  at  any  time  you  wish,  you 
can  rewind  that  bit  of  the  wire  or  tape 
and  let  the  class  practice  the  outlines 
again— leaving  you  free  to  inspect  the 
work  of  individual  students  as  they 
write.  In  this  situation,  one  might  agree 
that  the  recorder  even  provides  the 
teacher  with  a  second  pair  of  eyes! 

•  In  dictation  class,  too,  record  your 
dictation  the  first  time  you  give  it.  If 
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DRAMATIZATION,  whether  aa  advertisement 
or  a  play,  is  better  if  it's  recorded. 


SHORTHAND  students  can  review,  build  speed, 
make  up  work — with  a  recorder. 


you  are  one  of  the  teachers  who  gives 
many  takes  just  a  little  “out  of  reach” 
of  the  pupils  but  repeats  the  same  take 
several  times  so  that  the  students  grad¬ 
ually  do  “reach"  it,  the  wire  recorder 
is  just  the  blessing  you  need;  by  re¬ 
cording  your  first  ilictation,  you  play 
it  as  often  as  you  wish  to  repeat  it— 
enabling  you  to  save  your  voice  and 
use  your  eyes. 

One  interesting  sidelight:  You  can 
turn  up  the  volume  on  the  recorder, 
you  know;  so,  if  your  voice  is  some¬ 
times  too  light  to  be  heard  clearly, 
the  replaying  of  your  dictation  can 
actually  be  superior  to  the  original 
thingl  Some  teachers  who  have  very 
large  classes  and  so  must  dictate  un¬ 
usually  loudly  to  make  themselves 
heard  in  the  large  room  find  it  better 
to  record  their  \oices  before  class, 
then  let  the  machine  “do  the  shouting.” 

•  All  shorthand  students  respond 
to  the  opportunity  to  use  the  record¬ 
ings  during  study  periods  or  before 
or  after  school  for  extra  practice.  The 
absentee  who  can  “hear”  yesterday’s 
lesson  is  more  likely  to  catch  up  with 
his  classmates.  Many  schools  have 
fixed  up  a  small  office  where  students 
can  use  the  recorder  by  themselves— 
for  review,  for  speed  building,  etc.  If 
you  have  a  class  with  a  very  wide 
range  of  dictation-take  ability,  you, 
too,  may  wish  to  record  a  few  low- 
speed  or  high-speed  takes  for  the  non¬ 
typical  students  to  practice  while  their 
classmates  are  working  on  the 
“standard”  speed  you  are  dictating  in 
person  to  the  class. 

Supplementary  dictation  material 
(like  the  phrase-review  letters  pub¬ 
lished  on  pages  381  and  382  of  the 
.April  issue  of  Business  Education 
World  for  example)  can  be  recorded— 
if  you  have  the  blessed  recorder— and 
us^  as  remedial  practice,  speed-build¬ 
ing  practice,  etc.;  and  the  etc.  includes 
a  variety  of  uses  for  shortened  class 
periods,  as  warmups  before  test  takes, 
as  “just  before  the  bell”  practice,  and 
so  on. 

•  In  advanced  classes,  where  the 
shorthand  teacher  wants  students  to 
become  familiar  with  the  voices  of 


other  dictators,  the  recorder  again  is 
extremely  useful.  In  our  school,  when 
the  vice-principal  or  a  teacher  wants  to 
dictate  a  letter  for  actual  mailing,  he 
dictates  the  letter  to  our  recorder;  then 
a  secretarial  student  can  readily  tran¬ 
scribe  it  just  as  he  would  transcribe 
any  dictation  on  a  dictation  machine. 
But,  if  the  letter  is  not  confidential,  we 
can  have  every  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  shortha^  class  take  the  dicta- 


tary— the  dictation  can  ne  at  the  dic¬ 
tator’s  convenience,  he  can  dictate  as 
rapidly  as  he  wishes,  he  is  assured  of 
a  go<^  transcript.  And  students  get 
used  to  a  variety  of  voices  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  dictation  mannerisms. 

■  Office  Practice— The  secretarial-  and 
office-practice  teacher,  too,  will  find 
the  wire  or  tape  recorder  a  blessing, 
not  in  disguise.  'There  are  a  great  many 
class  activities  that  are  better  and  more 
fruitful  when  the  recorder  is  used. 

•  Telephoning,  for  example,  be¬ 
comes  real  and  instructive  when  the 
voices  are  heard  on  the  playback. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  revealing,  so  im¬ 
pressive,  or  so  instructive  as  hearing 
one’s  own  voice  on  a  recording— with 
tone  of  voice,  accuracy  of  speech, 
cordiality  of  expression,  etc.,  frankly 
and  undeniably  revealed.  The  most 
common  remark  you  hear  when  first 
you  start  using  a  recorder  is,  “Do  I 
reaUy  sound  like  that?” 

A  good  method  for  using  the  record¬ 
er  in  the  telephone  unit: 

Type  an  original  with  one  carbon 
copy  of  each  of  several  telephone  job 
assignments.  Distribute  both  originals 
imd  carbons  to  the  class.  The  person 
receiving  the  original  copy  of  the  job 
is  instructed  to  “call”  the  one  holding 
the  carbon  copy.  Record  the  two-way 
conversation.  Save  the  constructive 
criticisms  of  observing  members  of  the 
class,  and  offer  these  criticisms  after  the 
playback  of  the  conversation.  Con¬ 
ducting  the  project  of  placing  and  an¬ 
swering  telephone  calls  in  this  manner, 
under  supervision,  is  one  of  the  best 
“artificial”  methods  of  training  office 
workers  to  be  efficient,  courteous,  and 
competent  in  this  important  duty. 

•  Similarly,  many  other  topics  in 
the  secretarial-  and  office-practice 
courses  may  be  recorded  for  analysis- 
receiving  callers,  giving  instructions  to 
office  associates,  and  so  on.  Too,  as  in 
the  junior  business  class,  the  recorder 
invites  creative  study  in  the  form  of 
scripts  prepared  by  students  to  drama¬ 
tize  procedures. 

•  The  recorder  also  helps  the  teach¬ 
er  of  this  subject  "do  the  impossible”— 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  If 
specific  directions  for  assignments  are 
recorded,  students  can  “refer  to”  the 
recording  (play  it  again)  instead  of 
asking  questions  of  the  teacher,  who 
is  thereby  freed  to  work  with  individ¬ 
uals. 

•  Near  the  end  of  any  terminal 
course  like  secretarial  practice  and  of¬ 
fice  practice,  a  job-application  unit 
should  be  included  in  the  course 
outline.  Here,  too,  the  recorder  has  a 


tion  from  the  recorder,  have  them  all,  valuable  role,  for  it  makes  possible  de- 
transcribe  it,  and  give  the  dictator  the  tailed- analyses  of  practice  interviews; 

most  perfect  copy  prepared  by  any  and  these  analyses  are  much  better 

member  of  the  class.  Dictating  to  the  than  those  that  are  made  after  unre¬ 
machine  is  much  simpler  than  die-  corded  practice  interviews  because, 

tating  to  an  individual  student  secre-  jvith  the  recording,  every  student  can 
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hear  and  criticize  himself,  as  well  as 
hear  and  criticize  his  classmates. 

■  Typewriting— The  range  of  uses  for 
a  recording  is  no  less  great  in  the  typing 
room  than  in  the  other  business  class¬ 
rooms. 

•  Anything  a  teacher  may  dictate 
(such  as  flash-word  drills,  called  num¬ 
bers,  alphabetic  drills,  direct  dictation 
to  the  machine,  etc.)  can  be  recorded 
the  first  time  it  is  necessary  to  give 
such  dictation,  and  then  the  recording 
can  be  used  again  and  again. 

Teachers  who  use  “call  the  throw” 
drills  and  other  intensive  speed-build¬ 
ing  timings  know  that  it  is  difficult  to 
observe  the  class  at  the  same  time  they 
must  watch  the  sweep  hand  on  a  stop 
watch  in  order  to  call  “goal”  or  “throw” 
every  10  or  12  or  15  seconds.  After 
recording  for  several  minutes  the  words 
“goal”  or  “throw”  at  the  exact  seconds 
desired,  the  teacher  can  play  the  re¬ 
cording  instead  of  watching  his  stop 
watch,  thus  freeing  his  attention  for  an¬ 
alyzing  the  techniques  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  student. 

Similarly,  if  your  students  should  be 
working  on  timings  of  different 
lengths— some  on  one-minute  writings, 
some  on  five-minute  writings,  say— it 
is  possible  to  “voice  in”  time  signals 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
Recorded  signals  can  be  better  modu¬ 
lated,  better  timed,  and  louder  than  the 
voice  of  the  teacher  who  does  not  use 
a  recorder. 

•  If  you  do  not  have  a  phonograph, 
you  can  record  suitable  music  for 
rhythm  drills. 

You  can  record  a  monologue  to  ac¬ 
company  your  own  typing  demonstra¬ 
tions,  too— which  will  not  make  your 
demonstrations  better,  but  will  stir 
real  interest  among  the  students. 

■  Distributive  Education  Classes— The 
teacher  of  retailing  and  salesmanship 
will  find  many  uses  for  the  recorder, 
ranging  from  the  recorded  sales  talk 
that  is  played  back  for  analysis,  to  the 
recorded  voice  of  a  businessman. 

•  Sales  talks  are  immeasurably  bet¬ 
ter  and  immeasurably  more  effective 
when  they  are  recorded.  Students  pre¬ 
pare  them  more  carefully,  participate 
more  eagerly.  Being  able  to  hear  one’s 
own  sales  talk  is  much  more  instructive 
than  observing  the  talks  of  others,  in 
many  stages  of  learning.  Too,  it  is  of 
great  value  to  be  able  to  stop  the 
playback  at  any  point,  to  make  com¬ 
ment  or  raise  discussion  questions; 
such  interruptions  in  the  actual  sales 
presentation  would  disrupt  the  pre¬ 
sentation. 

•  The  unit  on  advertising  is  much 
richer  when  a  recorder  can  be  used, 
for  the  machine  gives  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  learners  to  analyze, 
criticize,  re-do,  and  improve  their  own 
“radio  advertisements.”  High  school 
pupils,  1  have  foimd,  have  better  im- 
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aginations  than  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  responsible  for  some  of  the  singing 
commercials  now  used  on  the  radio. 

If  your  school  is  one  with  a  public- 
address  system  that  is  used  for  school 
announcements,  you  will  find  that 
having  students  prepare  “commercials” 
for  class  affairs,  the  yearbook,  the  Red 
Cross  drive,  and  so  on,  and  then  record 
these  commercials  for  “broadcast”  on 
the  public-address  system  will  stimu¬ 
late  more  interest  in  advertising  and 
in  good  voice  presentations  than  any 
other  device  you  can  use. 

■  Bookkeeping  —  The  bookkeeping 
teacher  shares  with  other  business 
teachers  the  use  of  the  recorder  for 
“recorded  guest  speakers”  and  drama¬ 
tizations  of  bookkeeping  procedure. 
In  addition,  many  a  bookkeeping  teach¬ 
er  has  recorded  his  own  dialogue  to 
accompany  his  showing  of  filmstrips 
or  slides,  thus  assuring  a  more  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  more  adequate  com¬ 
mentary  than  the  spontaneous  remarks 
usually  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

■  Business  Law  and  O’her  Subjects— 
In  every  "recitation”  or  “activity”  busi¬ 
ness  sunject  (as  compared  to  the  skill 
subjects)— subjects  such  as  business 
law,  economic  geography,  spelling— 
the  use  of  the  recorder  is  limited  only 
by  the  imagination  of  the  students— 
which  is  unlimited! 

Record  your  mock  trial  in  business 
law;  or  record  a  real  trial,  with  the 
court’s  permission.  Record  the  different 
sounds  of  weather— the  wind,  the  light 
shower,  the  heavy  rain.  Record  the 
spelling  bee— either  in  actual  contest 
style  or  with  the  words  merely  written; 
in  either  case,  students  will  prepare  for 
it  as  never  before!  Record  radio  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  appropriate  to  the  class— 
the  Town  Meeting 'of  the  Air,  for  the 
law  class;  a  quiz  program  involving 
spelling,  for  the  transcription  class;  and 
so  on. 

■  Conclusion— The  business  teacher 
will  find  value,  just  as  does  any  other 
teacher,  in  listening  to  his  own  voice 
and  to  his  own  method  of  questioning 
and  giving  directions.  The  business 
teacher  will  find  value,  as  do  others, 
in  the  stimulation  to  better  work  and 
the  more  eager  participation  of  every 
student  whose  voice  or  script  will  be 
recorded.  The  business  teacher  will  find 
the  day-by-day  teaching  greatly  en¬ 
livened  and  greatly  assisted  by  the 
ready  voice  and  assistance  of  a  wire  or 
tape  recorder. 

But  beyond  these  common  functions 
of  the  machine,  the  business  teacher  will 
find  that  the  recorder  also  contributes 
notably  to  effective  teaching  and  better 
learning— so  notably  and  so  effectively 
that  every  business  teacher  can  hon¬ 
estly  and  convincingly  present  the  case 
of  “Why  I  need  a  recorder— and  what 
I  would  do  with  it  if  I  had  one.” 


TELEPHONING,  in  any  business  class,  conies 
to  life  with  a  wire  or  tape  recorder. 


SALES  TALKS  in  the  D.E.  classroom  are  better 
prepared  when  they  are  recorded. 
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HE  MOST  RECENT  EDITION  of 
the  Merriam-Webster  Dictionary 
encompasses  3,350  pages  and  boasts 
600,000  entries.  Despite  this  apparent 
profusion,  our  language  requires  us  to 
use  some  words  for  double  duty.  This 
is  true  in  many  fields  of  study;  business 
law  is  no  exception. 

The  trouble  with  double-duty  words 
is  this:  The  student  who  has  been  con¬ 
ditioned  for  sixteen  years  to  accepting 
a  specific  meaning  for  a  certain  word 
faces  a  severe  problem  when  expected 
to  adjust  to  a  new  connotation  of  the 
word. 

■  The  Problem  of  Adjustment  —  This 
problem  can  be  a  handicap  or  it  can 
be  made  a  helpful  teaching  device. 
The  wise  business-law  teacher,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  student  may  often  be  in¬ 
trigued  by  new  meanings  of  words, 
incorporates  in  his  lesson  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  double-duty  words.  He  uses  his 
student’s  interest  in  such  words  to  mo¬ 
tivate  lessons  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  clarify  and  identify  the  significance 
of  legal  terminology. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  give  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  double-duty  words 
finds  that  the  language  of  law  is  truly 
bewildering  to  the  student. 

■  Words  with  Double  Meanings  — 
Throughout  his  formative  period,  the 
young  learner  is  taught  that  his  most 
precious  possession  is  character.  The 
English  instructor  develops  this  concept 
when,  for  example,  he  makes  the  stu¬ 
dent  learn  the  famous  Shakespearean 
line,  "Good  name  in  man  and  woman. 


dear  my  lord.”  But,  by  the  time  the 
student  accepts  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
English  teacher  in  developing  the  idea 
that  possession  denotes  ownership,  the 
study  of  law  requires  the  learner  to 
divest  himself  of  the  notion  that  pos¬ 
session  necessarily  means  ownership 
and  to  recognize  that  possession  and 
ownership  are  two  different  things. 

•  For  years,  the  student  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  qualified  candidate 
is  one  who  is  best  suited  for  office.  In 
the  study  of  law,  the  student  is  sud¬ 
denly  faced  with  another  connotation 
of  the  word,  such  as  is  expressed  in  the 
comment,  “I  should  like  to  qualify  that 
statement.”  It  is  this  meaning  that  he 
is  to  learn  to  identify  with  the  term 
qualified  acceptance.  While  his  first 
impulse  is  one  of  interpreting  a  quali¬ 
fied  acceptance  as  one  that  meets  all 
requirements  of  the  law,  he  must  soon 
learn  to  recognize  this  type  of  accep¬ 
tance  as  one  that  varies  from  the  terms 
of  the  offer  and  is,  therefore,  no  ac¬ 
ceptance  whatsoever. 

Throughout  the  course,  some  stu¬ 
dents  think  of  a  contract  as  a  formal 
instrument  in  writing.  Despite  careful 
instruction  concerning  the  essentials  of 
a  contract  and  the  corollary  that  only 
certain  specified  contracts  must  be  writ¬ 
ten,  some  students  always  associate  the 
word  contract  with  its  popular  notion. 

•  The  political  notion  of  minority 
and  majority  (opinion)  holds  sway  and 
is  to  be  supplanted  by  the  concept  of 
a  person  attaining  his  majority. 

Title  is  to  the  student  indicative  of 


a  rank  of  nobility  or  of  the  name  of  a 
book;  a  certain  amount  of  unlearning 
is  necessary  before  its  meaning  as 
ownership  is  established. 

The  verb  to  represent  calls  for  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  Students  know  that  their 
legislator  represents  them,  but  nowhere 
in  their  background  have  they  experi¬ 
enced  the  meaning  of  setting  forth 
.something  as  a  fact.  And  certainly  this 
meaning  is  basic  to  an  understanding 
of  the  legal  term  representation.  Before 
the  student  has  fully  assimilated  this 
new  connotation,  he  hears  of  a  material 
misrepresentation.  This  calls  for  an 
understanding  of  both  noun  and  ad¬ 
jective-misrepresentation  as  derived 
from  representation,  and  material  as  a 
thing  of  importance  to  be  contrasted 
with  immaterial. 

•  Similar  difficulties  are  faced  when 
meeting  numerous  other  terms,  such  as 
injured  party,  action,  award,  appeal, 
conveyance,  common  carrier,  deed,  re¬ 
ceiver,  acknowledgment,  referee,  judg¬ 
ment,  release,  damages,  executed,  act 
of  God,  public  enemy,  tender,  goods, 
personal  property,  estate,  inn,  and 
guest. 

■  The  Teacher’s  Responsibility— Much 
of  the  difficulty  that  students  experience 
in  studying  business  law  can  be  traced 
to  these  double-duty  words.  When  the 
student  identifies  a  significant  word 
with  its  everyday  meaning  instead  of 
with  its  special  legal  meaning,  he  gets 
lost. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  teacher  must 
pay  special  attention  to  these  words, 
even  if  only  to  fulfill  his  normal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  student  learning.  But,  even 
more,  the  teacher  should  capitalize  on 
the  student’s  awareness  of  the  treacher¬ 
ous  nature  of  some  words  to  stimulate 
his  interest  and  his  own  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  words. 

•  When  a  teacher  says,  "Let’s  look 
over  tomorrow’s  assignment  to  see  if 
we  can  find  any  new  double-duty 
words,”  and  then  applauds  the  student 
who  finds  executed  or  tender  for  the 
first  time,  he  not  only  sets  the  stage 
for  learning  the  true  legal  significance 
of  the  word  but  also  stimulates  his  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  with  new  attentiveness. 

Once  written  in  the  teacher’s  plan 
book,  the  double-duty  word  stands  out 
as  a  signal  for  the  teacher  to  devote 
time  to  the  study  of  the  word,  to  have 
it  written  on  the  blackboard  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  students’  own  notebooks, 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
overlook  the  correct  meaning  or  to  form 
incorrect  associations. 

•  The  effort  applied  in  guiding  the 
formation  of  proper  new  associations 
with  familiar  old  words  will  save  more 
time  than  it  consumes.  It  is  easier  to 
hunt  out  and  explain  double-duty 
words  beforehand  than  to  correct  the 
students’  thinking  if  a  confusion  of 
meanings  persists. 
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The  Business  Teacher  As  a  Counselor 


ANNAMARIE  D.  BEVERIDGE,  Creenbelt  High  School,  Crecnbelt,  Maryland 


IN  the  small  high  school,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  school  where  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  grades  are 
housed  together,  guidance  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cialty;  guidance  is  a  function.  Guidance 
and  its  component  counseling  activities 
l>ecome  a  vital  part  of  the  everyday 
school  life  of  bo^  students  and  teach¬ 
ers.  There  are  projects  and  special 
guidance  duties,  to  be  sure;  but  the 
bulk  of  guidance  is  carried  in  the  day- 
by-day  activities  of  the  classroom. 

At  least,  such  is  the  case  in  my  school 
— Greenbelt.  The  hne  drawn  between 
counseling  activities  and  teaching  ac¬ 
tivities  is  a  wobbly  one— uncertain,  not 
sharply  defined.  One  moment  you  are 
teaching,  and  the  next  moment  you  find 
you  are  counseling. 

In  general,  however,  there  appear  to 
be  three  different  functions  that  the 
business  teacher  serves  in  his  role  as 
counselor— the  function  of  classroom 
counselor,  the  function  of  vocational 
guide,  and  the  function  of  vocational 
advisor.  The  three  functions  comprise 
the  business  teacher’s  counsehng  re- 
sponsibihties  as  a  business  teacher, 
quite  aside  from  those  he  has  also  as 
a  home-room  teacher  or  grade  advisor. 
■  Classroom  Counselor-Guidance  is 
more  than  a  process  of  setting  up  and 
clarifying  alternatives  by  which  stu¬ 
dents  make  choices.  Guidance  deals 
with  the  development  of  individual 
traits  just  as  much  as  it  does  with 
selecting  a  career.  When  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  traits  is  taken  out 
of  the  field  of  generaUties  and  made  the 
core  of  a  purposeful  program,  trait  en¬ 
couragement  becomes  guidance.  We 
have  such  a  program. 

•  Beginning  early  in  September, 
after  the  summer  interval  during  which 
school  standards  of  all  kind  are  relaxed 
in  the  minds  of  students,  the  business 
teachers  use  every  possible  second  in¬ 
stilling  and  reviewing  the  best  traits  in 


the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  graders. 
The  final  goals  are  explained  to  the 
students— the  standards  of  dress,  de¬ 
portment,  bearing,  and  so  on— and  inter¬ 
mediate  goals  are  selected  with  the 
students. 

We  drive,  and  drive  hard,  through¬ 
out  the  first  half  of  the  fall  semester 
to  make  the  trait-goals  important  and 
to  help  students  attain  them.  In  the 


.  .  .  guidance  is  a  function  of  all  good  teaching 


different  business  studies,  work  habits 
appropriate  to  those  studies  are  em¬ 
phasized. 

•  By  the  end  of  our  first  drive,  there 
is  a  notable  improvement  among  the 
students;  and  some  students,  most 
responsive  to  the  training  program, 
emerge  as  class  leaders.  This  emergence 
is  important  to  other  aspects  of  our 
guidance  program:  There  are  other  de¬ 
mands  made  of  the  business  teachers 
that  occasionally  require  their  absence 
from  the  classroom  in  the  late  weeks 
of  the  fall  term  and  during  the  spring 
term;  having  a  corps  of  student  leaders 
who  take  over  the  class  and  having 
the  kind  of  classes  that  welcome  the 


opportunity  to  show  how  much  self- 
control  they  have  developed  makes 
possible  those  absences. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance:  .stu¬ 
dents  grow  from  the  opportunity,  and 
the  teachers’  services  are  widened  by 
the  opportunity. 

•  The  traits  drive  is  but  one  aspect, 
yet  a  typical  one,  of  the  classroom- 
counsehng  functions  of  the  business 
teacher.  Helping  students  select  their 
practice  and  achievement  goals  in  typ¬ 
ing,  for  example,  is  a  counseling  process 
that  is  effective  because  it  is  so  prac¬ 
tical,  Helping  students  modify  their 
programs,  schedule  their  homework 
assignments,  plan  their  extracurricular 
activities— indeed,  every  living  day-by¬ 
day  contact  between  teacher  and  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils— falls  into  the  category  of 
classroom-counselor  functions. 

■  Vocational  Guide— There  are  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  activities  in  which  the  business 
teacher  engages  with  her  business  stu¬ 
dents  that  can  be  viewed  as  activities 
that  broaden  the  vocational  horizons  of 
the  students.  Many  of  these  are  or¬ 
dinary  devices  used  to  enrich  teaching— 
but  perhaps  that  is  what  guidance  is: 
enriched  teaching.  Some  of  the  devices 
are  commonplace  personal-counseling 
activities;  but,  because  they  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  business  in  business 
training,  they  become  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  for  use  by  the  business  teach¬ 
er. 

•  Motion  pictures  with  a  business 
setting  help  students  achieve  a  clearer 
picture  of  their  vocational  goals.  Mo¬ 
tion  pictures  are  often  a  source,  too,  of 
inspiration,  of  definition,  of  clarification. 

The  old  joke  about  the  boy  who  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  enrolled  in 
shorthand  when  he  had  asked  for  a 
course  in  stenography  is  based  on  the 
too-common  misunderstanding  of  what 
business  careers  are. 

•  Field  trips,  including  visits  to  busi- 
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ness  schools  and  otlier  training  centers, 
most  frequently  have  instructional  pur¬ 
poses  as  their  goals— how  books  are 
kept,  how  dictation  is  given  and  taken, 
how  real  hank  accounts  are  opened. 

But  when  equal  emphasis  is  put  on 
the  guidance  iispects,  the  field  trip  is 
doubly  valuable  and  makes  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  guidance  program:  What 
different  careers  did  you  observe?  How 
did  the  workers  dress— and  why?  Were 
the  workers  friendly?  Would  you,  if  you 
were  working  in  that  office,  have  re¬ 
ceived  us  the  way  that  the  receptionist 
took  us  in?  And  so  on. 

•  Bringing  in  speakers  is  an  ortho¬ 
dox,  even  routine,  procedure  for  busi¬ 
ness  classes;  but  when  the  speaker  is 
coached  in  advance  to  include  guidance 
factors  in  his  presentation,  it  is  pro¬ 
portionately  enriched  and  makes  its 
contribution  to  the  guidance  function. 
Does  he  trust  his  employes?  Does  his 
firm  prescribe  the  clothing  to  lie  worn 
or  not  to  be  w'om— and  why?  Is  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  manner  of  answering 
the  phones  in  his  office?  Are  the  sales 
clerks  in  his  store  encouraged  to  study 
for  advancement? 

•  Demonstrations  by  experts,  visits 
by  alumni,  and  other  common  instruc¬ 
tional  devices  can  and  should  have  their 
guidance  emphasis,  just  as  does  the 
presentation  by  any  outside  speaker. 

•  Administration  of  tests,  particu¬ 
larly  those  deaUng  with  vocational 
aptitudes,  clerical  abilities,  basal  skills, 
and  so  on,  not  only  familiarize  the 
teacher  himself  with  the  abilities  of  his 
students  but  also  provide  him  with  the 
opportunity  for  personal  conferences 
with  the  students;  and  much  value  can 
accrue  from  such  conferences. 

•  Personal  conferences  need  not  wait 
for  test  scores,  of  course.  The  practical 
nature  of  the  business  courses  and  the 
obvious  importance  of  preening  for 
vocational  competency  together  set  a 
stage  on  which  it  is  often  much  easier 
for  the  business  teacher  to  act  the  role 
of  personal  consultant  to  the  student 
than  for  any  other  teacher  or  even  for 
the  school’s  guidance  director.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  such  problems  as  poor  attend¬ 
ance,  tardiness,  lateness  to  class,  avoid 
ance  of  responsibilities,  failure,  losing 
of  interest,  diversion  by  overindulgence 
in  extracurricular  activities,  and  so  on. 
can  be  frank  and  impersonal  when 
viewed  against  the  background  of  busi¬ 
ness  demands. 

•  Such  activities  as  the  foregoing 
•are  commonplace  activities  of  business 

teachers;  but  too  often  th«y  are  con¬ 
ducted  solely  from  the  instructional 
point  of  view.  How  often  is  a  speaker 
coached  to  mention  the  importance  of 
good  manners  in  his  firm?  How  often 
is  the  visiting  alumnus  asked  to  tell 
about  the  importance  of  promptness  in 
his  office? 

The  business  teacher  who  is  guidance 


A.  D.  Beveridge  .  .  .  business  tescher  counseling 


conscious  will  find  many  oppi)rtuuities, 
associated  with  the  vocational  nature 
of  business  training,  for  I'tfective  coun¬ 
selling. 

■  Vocational  Advisor  —  Because  our 
school  is  a  junior-senior  high  school, 
the  business  teachers  have  a  special 
function:  to  help  orient  the  junior  high 
school  students  to  the  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  requirements  in  the  business 
field. 

•  Early  in  the  fall,  the  eighth- 
graders  commence  their  career  investi¬ 
gations.  They  want  to  know:  What  will 
I  l)e  when  I  grow  up?  What  do  I  have 
to  learn?  Would  I  be  ready  for  a  job 
when  1  graduate  from  high  school? 
When  can  I  take  typing?  If  I  start  train¬ 
ing  for  a  business  career  and  fail  in  a 
subject,  what  happens  to  me? 

When  the  students  start  their  studies 
of  careers,  the  business  teacher— to 
them,  at  least— represents  the  one  per¬ 
son  in  the  school  who  should  have  the 
answers.  In  most  small  high  schools, 
business  studies  are  the  only  vocational 
studies;  so,  to  many  students,  career 
selection  is  principally  a  matter  of  de¬ 
ciding  to  take  or  not  to  take  business 
studies;  and  the  decision  is  often  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  real  desire  to  know 
whether  business  studies  will  lead  to 
other  fields  of  opportunity  instead  of 
office  or  store  work.  “Is  it  true  that  to 
l)ecome  a  business  executive,  it  is  best 
to  start  as  a  stenographer?”  is  a  tvpical 
(piestion. 

•  The  ninth-graders  are  the  ones 
who  must  finally  make  their  decision, 
of  course.  We  accept  the  guidance  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  “putting  the  cards  on  the 
table”;  we  do  not  try  to  encourage  or 
discourage— we  do,  not  believe  that 
guidance  should  be  recruiting  or 
“dumping”— but,  rather,  we  try  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  youngsters  and  their 
parents  to  see  the  pros  and  cons  and 
to  make  their  own  selection. 

The  ninth  year  in  school,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  a  period  when  ngw  under¬ 


standings  dawn  on  children.  We  have 
found  it  a  good  practice  to  talk  wdth 
the  ninth-graders  about  the  business 
fields  and  business  courses;  and  so, 
upon  invitation,  the  business  teachers 
visit  the  ninth-grade  classes  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  class  or  group  projects,  discus¬ 
sions,  reports,  etc.,  and  to  answer  the 
students’  questions.  It  is  here  especially 
that  the  role  of  vocational  advisor  (and 
how  carefully  it  must  be  played!)  is 
enacted  bv  the  business  teacher. 

We  review  the  results  of  aptitude 
tests— tell  what  the  results  mean  and 
what  the  limitations  of  the  test  scores 
are;  guide  individuals  into  closer  study 
of  particular  business  careers;  and, 
above  all,  we  answer  questions.  You 
would  be  surpris<*d  what  good  ques¬ 
tions,  and  how  many  of  them,  ninth- 
graders  can  ask! 

•  The  tenth-graders  call  forth  the 
utmost  in  advisory  wisdom  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  teacher.  Our  business  students 
start  in  the  department  by  taking  junior 
business  training  in  the  tenth  year, 
which  is  exploration  and  foundation 
lx)th.  The  JBT  course  includes  a  nine- 
week  trial  of  shorthand,  explorations  in 
record-keeping,  and  experiences  in 
many  related  business-career  areas. 

We  discuss  the  results  of  these  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  students,  helping 
them  to  interpret  the  results  and  to  see 
their  significance.  We  project  the  re¬ 
sults  into  further  training  experiences, 
lead  the  student  to  evaluate  his  own 
probabiUties  of  success  or  benefiit.  This, 
too,  is  service  as  a  vocational  advisor. 

Our  majors  must  have  at  least  a  C 
ill  mathematics  and  in  English;  the 
tenth-graders  are  told  this,  are  helped 
to  reach  at  least  these  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment;  and  if  they  do  not  reach  them 
and  so  are  ineligible  to  become  busi¬ 
ness  majors,  we  help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  why  and  to  search  for  other  op¬ 
portunity. 

■  Summary  —  Many  teachers  view 
guidance  as  a  function  of  the  school’s 
guidance  staff,  with  a  dab  or  two  of 
responsibility  for  the  business  teachers 
in  their  home-room  activities— helping 
students  make  schedules  for  the  next 
year,  and  so  on. 

But  the  conscientious  business  teacher 
who  holds  the  broader  view  of  guidance 
—that  guidance  is  a  function  of  all 
teaching— will  find  many  ways  in  which 
to  contribute  more  richly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  high  school  learners  and  to 
their  making  of  wise  choices.  In  the 
classroom,  day  by  day;  in  the  training 
program  of  those  who  have  already 
made  their  career  claims;  in  the  first 
searchings  of  the  younger  children— in 
at  least  these  areas,  the  business  teacher 
has  a  responsibility  for  guidance. 

Indeed,  one  may  say  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  teachCT  must  ne  a  good  counselor, 
else  he  cannot  be  a  good  business 
teacher. 
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Business  Education  World  presents  Part  1  of  its  16th  Annual  Bookkeepins  Conteste 


Record  Keeping  —  The  Weekly  Payroll 

MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 


Each  month,  September  through  May,  a  real 
business  problem  is  presented  to  challenge  the 
ability  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  all  bookkeeping 
students.  By  solving  these  practical  problems,  your 
students  can  earn  worth-while  certificates  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  attractive  pins  that  will  serve  as  evidence  of 
their  accomplishment.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  have  participated  in  BEVV’s  awards  plan; 
your  students,  too,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate. 

■  Development  of  Basic  Skills —Almost  always,  an 
analysis  of  bookkeeping  errors  in  any  class  will  reveal 
that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students’  mistakes 
are  the  result  of  poor  figure  formation,  incorrect  addi¬ 
tion  or  subtraction,  and  inaccuracies  in  figure  place¬ 
ment.  The  first  bookkeeping-contest  problem  of  our 
1952-1953  series,  therefore,  deals  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  basic  skills  that  enable  students  to  avoid  the 


pitfalls  leading  to  the  common  errors  in  bookkeeping. 

A  payroll  for  a  small  business  provides  the  subject 
for  the  first  problem.  The  weekly  payroll  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  record-keeping  form  that  students 
meet  and  one  that  does  not  appear  in  most  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  bookkeeping  textbooks.  It  is  selected  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  our  first  contest  because  of  its  timeliness  and 
also  because  it  stresses  the  basic  skills  upon  which 
teachers  place  considerable  emphasis  during  the  first 
week  or  two  of  the  new  term. 

■  Importance  of  the  Right  Start  —  As  all  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  know,  much  of  the  secret  of  success  in 
bookkeeping  is  to  be  found  in  the  instruction  of  the 
beginning  lessons.  The  teacher  who  can  develop  the 
basic  skills  of  his  students  in  these  early  lessons  is  for¬ 
tunate  and  wise,  indeed.  He  will  save  much  time  and 
effort  later  in  the  course.  The  simple  payroll  problem 
that  follows  will  do  much  to  help  emphasize  the  im- 


I.  M.  LEARRIHG  COMPANY 

Payroll  for  Week  Ended  September  6,  1952 

■ 

^  Shipping  Department 

Employee's 

Name 

No. 

Exesq;). 

Social 

Security 

Ntsnber 

Gross 

Pay 

ikSSI 

s* 

Un 

D 

Ion 

ues 

Total 

Deductlc 

ms 

Net  Pa 

Adams,  Paul 

3 

051-01-3194 

iQ 

e 

a 

7 

30 

1 

Oil 

L_ 

m 

Cory,  George 

1 

001-13-9362 

m 

Q 

1 

a 

4 

90 

50 

ai 

Puller,  John 

2 

055-31-7741 

m 

a 

1 

g 

5 

4o 

50 

n 

ai 

Snow,  Ralph 

2 

067-14-1131 

m 

m 

m 

6 

60 

50 

□ 

Wing,  Morris 

1 

076-11-1312 

m 

01 

7 

10 

1 

a 

m 

TOTALS 

■ 

■ 

a 

II 

■ 

1 

a 

■1 

*  NOTES:  “No.  Exemp."  meant  number  of  exemptions  (self,  or  self  plus  dependents)  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes.  “OASI"  means  Old  Ase 
and  Survivors’  Insurance  tax  (I Vi  per  cent  of  the  employee’s  gross  earnings  to  help  pay  for  old-age  pensions).  “Income  Tax"  refers  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  deductions  withheld  from  pay  by  the  employer  to  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  employee.  “Union  Dues” 
is  the  amount  withheld  from  each  employee  to  be  turned  over  to  the  union  (labor  organization)  treasurer. 
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portance  of  legible  handwriting,  clear  and  uniform 
figure  formation,  rulings  with  ink,  accurate  addition 
and  subtraction. 

■  Directions  for  Students  —  Have  your  students 
copy  and  complete  the  payroll  form  shown  on  page 
23.  You  can  dictate  the  information,  have  it  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  blackboard,  or  (because  so  many  teachers 
have  requested  this  service)  you  can  subscribe  for  pre¬ 
prints  of  each  month’s  contest  problem. 

•  The  following  directions  should  then  be  read  to 
the  students:  .\ssume  that  you  are  employed  as  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  office  of  the  I.  M.  Learning  Company. 
You  are  asked  to  prepare  the  payroll  for  the  Shipping 
Department  for  the  week  ending  September  6,  1952 
On  plain  white  or  composition  paper,  copy  the  infor¬ 
mation  shown.  Use  pen  and  ink.  Fill  in  all  blank 
spaces  with  the  proper  figures  (note  that  there  are 
16  spaces  to  be  filled,  including  the  totals  for  the 
six  columns).  Do  not  use  any  dollar  signs  or  decimal 
points,  because  the  double  and  single  rulings  take  the 
place  of  these  marks.  Be  sure  that  your  penmanship  is 
legible,  your  figures  clear  and  uniform  in  size,  your 
additions  and  subtractions  correct,  and  your  rulings 
neat  and  accurate. 

The  purpose  of  this  problem  contest  is  to  see  how 
well  you  can  prepare  this  payroll,  a  very  common  form 
in  bookkeeping.  If  your  work  is  correct  and  as  neat 
as  your  employer  would  expect.  BEW  will  award  you 
a  certificate  or  pin  that  you  will  be  proud  to  show  your 
parents,  friends,  and  prospective  employers.  If  15  or 
more  prepare  satisfactory  solutions,  the  student  who 
prepares  the  best  paper  will  win  a  special  prize,  too. 

■  BEW*  Awards  Program  —  The  solution  of  each 
bookkeeping  problem  requires  not  more  than  one  or 
two  class  periods.  The  problems  can  be  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  teaching  schedule,  with  special  credit 
given  to  students  who  earn  awards.  Some  teachers  use 
the  problems  in  business-club  activities. 

•  Three  levels  of  awards  are  available— a  junior,  a 
senior,  and  a  superior  award— depending  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  student  solves.  This  month’s  contest  prob¬ 
lem  is  for  the  junior  award.  Next  month’s  issue  will 
provide  junior-award  and  senior-award  problems.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  November,  each  issue  will  provide  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  each  of  the  three  awards. 

For  each  award,  either  a  certificate  or  a  gold-and- 
enamel  pin  (symbol  of  membership  in  the  Order  of 
Business  Efficiency)  may  be  obtained.  The  awards 
must  be  earned  in  sequence,  but  not  necessarily  in 
consecutive  months.  Candidates  for  awards  may  be 
selected  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  committee  of  students. 

•  Procedure.  The  teacher  presents  the  problem  to 
the  students.  They  solve  it  and  prepare  written  solu¬ 
tions.  The  teacher  or  a  student  panel  screens  the 
papers  to  determine  which  solutions  meet  business 
requirements  for  neatness  and  accuracy.  The  teacher 
sends  to  BEW  a  letter  listing  the  names  of  the  students 
who  have  qualified  and  indicating  beside  each  name 
the  award  to  be  received— junior,  senior,  or  superior. 


depending  on  the  problem  solved.  Certification  by  the 
teacher  assures  the  issuance  of  awards. 

•  Special  Prize.  Only  when  there  are  15  or  more 
({ualifying  names  on  the  list  should  any  paper  be  sent 
in  to  BEW  with  the  letter;  for— and  this  is  very  special 
—Business  Education  World  will  give  free  a  beauti¬ 
ful  OBE  pin  to  the  student  who  prepares  the  paper 
you  submit  as  the  best  in  the  class  ( if,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  it  is  found  completely  satisfactory)  whenever  15 
or  more  students  from  one  school  qualify  at  the  same 
time.  BEW  offers  this  special  prize  so  that  teachers 
may  stage  their  own  monthly  contest  among  their 
students,  thus  encouraging  students  not  only  to  quali¬ 
fy  but  also  to  compete  for  the  greater  honor. 

•  Publication  of  Names.  From  among  the  best  pa¬ 
pers  submitted  each  month,  BEW’s  judges  will  select 
and  publish  for  special  Honorable  Mention  on  this 
page  the  names  of  the  students  who  prepare  the  “very 
best”  of  the  “best”  papers. 

■  Bookkeeping  Contest  Rules  —  Students  enrolled 
in  business  education  classes  everywhere  are  eligible 
to  participate.  Preprints  of  the  contest  problems  may 
be  purchased  from  BEW  at  5  cents  each  or  by  sub¬ 
scription— 10  tests  a  month,  for  nine  months,  cost  only 
$2;  each  additional  test  subscribed  for  for  nine  months, 
20  cents. 

•  Either  teachers  or  student  judges  may  select  the 
papers  to  be  certified,  but  the  teacher  must  write  and 
sign  the  statement  that  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of 
the  students  named. 

•  Print  or  type  a  list  of  the  names  of  students  who 
prepare  acceptable  papers.  Indicate  beside  each  name 
whether  the  student  is  to  receive  (a)  the  junior  award, 
(b)  the  senior  award,  or  (c)  the  superior  award,  and 
whether  application  is  being  made  for  a  Certificate  of 
.\chievement  (fee,  10  cents),  a  gold-and-enamel  OBE 
pin  (fee,  50  cents),  or  both  (fee,  60  cents). 

•  If  15  or  more  students  qualify  on  either  or  both 
problems  and  are  named  on  the  teacher’s  letter,  select 
the  one  best  paper  and  attach  it  to  the  list  of  names; 
and  if,  upon  examination  by  BEW’s  judges,  the  paper 
is  found  completely  satisfactory,  the  “best”  student 
will,  let  us  repeat,  receive  BEW’s  junior  or  senior  OBE 
pin  free.  Moreover,  after  the  judges  have  examined 
all  the  best  papers,  a  special  Honorable  Mention  list 
of  the  “best  of  the  best”  student  bookkeepers  will  sub¬ 
sequently  be  published  in  this  magazine. 

•  Mail  the  list  of  names,  the  one  best  paper,  and  a 
check  or  money  order  covering  the  fees  to  Awards 
Department,  Business  Education  World,  330  West 
42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York.  Deadline  Date: 
October  1, 1952. 

•  Judges  are  Milton  Briggs,  Walter  M.  Lange,  and 
Dr.  .\lan  C.  Lloyd.  Decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
■  Teacher's  Key  —  Net  Pay:  Adams,  $65.57;  Cory, 
$31.54;  Fuller,  ^.06;  Snow,  $50.52;  Wing,  $40.17. 
Totals:  Gross  Pay,  $272.25;  OASI  Tax,  $4.09;  Income 
Tax,  $31.30;  Union  Dues,  $3.00;  Total  Deductions, 
$38.39;  Net  Pay,  $233.86. 
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The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company  tells  about  their 


On-tke-Job  Training  Program 


DECAUSE  the  management  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
believes  the  educated  worker  is  a  better 
worker,  the  company  is  conducting  an 
extensive  employee-education  program. 
Over  1,000  employees  have  participated 
in  some  way  in  this  program,  so  broad  in 
scope  that  nearly  every  employee  can 
improve  himself  by  studying  under  one 
or  more  of  its  four  sections. 

■  The  Four  Divisions— 

•  Advanced  Education  Program. 
This  is  a  college-level  course  intended 
as  a  training  ground  for  supervisors  and 
junior  executives.  To  qualify,  an  appli¬ 
cant  must  have  a  college  degree  or  its 
equivalent  and  must  meet  the  standards 
established  by  aptitude  tests. 

•  Employee  Self-Improvement  Pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  open  to  all  employees  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Many 
employees  who  are  not  qualified  for 
AEP  are  enrolled. 

•  Miscellaneous  Education  Courses. 
These  are  set  up  whenever  a  group  of 
employees  is  interested  in  one  subject, 
the  knowledge  of  which  would  improve 
their  value  to  the  company. 

•  Tuition  Refund  Program.  This  per¬ 
mits  any  employee  to  study  courses  re¬ 
lating  to  the  company’s  business  at  the 
school  or  college  of  his  choice,  or  to 
take  a  recognized  correspondence 
course  and  have  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
tuition  refunded  by  CEI  if  he  com¬ 
pletes  the  work  successfully. 

To  enroll  in  any  of  the  programs,  an 
employee  must  first  submit  his  applica¬ 
tion  through  his  supervisor.  Each  appli¬ 
cation  is  judged  on  its  merits;  and  if  the 
employee  can  show  that  the  extra  study 
will  enable  him  to  do  a  better  job,  it  is 
almost  always  approved.  As  all  evening 
programs  are  voluntary,  classwork  and 
studying  are  done  on  the  employee’s 
own  time. 

■  A  New  Program-Recently,  another 
type  of  training  has  taken  place  at  CEI 
—a  job-training  course  in  secretarial 
practice  given  on  company  time.  The 
ftirerunner  to  this  course  was  a  series  of 
lectures  in  January,  1948,  by  a  consul¬ 
tant  in  the  field  of  secretarial  practice. 
The  lectures  were  very  well  received. 
Indeed,  the  secretaries  asked  for  more. 
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Consequently,  in  June,  1950,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Personnel  approved  the  idea 
of  the  Secretarial  Practice  course. 

■  How  the  Course  Was  Set  Up— An 
opinion  poll  was  taken  among  the  secre¬ 
taries  and  stenographers  to  determine 
what  their  interests  were  and  to  define 
the  area  of  training  desired  by  them. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  95  em¬ 
ployees  who  take  dictation  as  part  of 
their  jobs.  Ninety  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived.  All  who  replied  stated  that  they 
were  interested  in  the  course  (no  one 
was  asked  to  attend),  and  many  valu¬ 


table  discussion  of  the  evaluation  of 
the  course;  and  a  graduation  dinner. 

•  Lecture  Periods.  Since  there  were 
ninety  girls  enrolled  for  the  course,  it 
was  decided  that  more  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  three  small  groups  than  one 
large  one.  Each  group  met  once  every 
three  weeks  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  afternoons.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  to  invite  girls  who  were 
promoted  to  stenographic  positions  or 
who  had  been  newly  employed  for  such 
positions. 

After  the  completion  of  the  course. 


Craduatioii  Dmner 


able  suggestions  for  content  were 
oftered. 

On  the  basis  of  what  was  learned 
from  the  returns,  from  contact  with 
other  companies  who  had  had  similar 
training  programs,  and  from  other  re¬ 
search,  a  program  was  set  up  covering 
twenty  sessions. 

•  Course  Content.  The  sessions  cov¬ 
ered  a  discussion  of  the  company’s 
policies;  the  advantages  of  working  for 
the  compariy;  telephone  technique; 
business  etiquette  and  behavior;  the 
duties  of  a  good  secretary;  business 
English  and  letter  writing  (including 
reports  and  memoranda  writing) ;  effec¬ 
tive  speaking;  correct  filing  procedure 
and  the  function  of  the  general  file; 
office  machines  and  their  use;  a  round¬ 


each  girl  was  asked  to  give  a  written 
evaluation  of  the  content— discussing 
the  sessions  that  they  found  of  most 
interest  and  help  to  them  and  making 
suggestions  for  future  programs. 

■  Summary  —  Teachers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  noting  that  CEI  thinks  business 
training  so  important  that  it  is  willing  to 
extend  this  training  to  its  stenographers 
and  secretaries  without  charge,  and  on 
company  time.  The  young  person  still 
in  school  who  thinks  his  education  is 
completed  when  he  leaves  the  class¬ 
room  may  be  surprised  when  informed 
of  the  content  of  this  course. 

More  and  more  companies  are  intro¬ 
ducing  some  form  of  on-the-job  training 
so  that  their  present  staff  may  increase 
their  job  abilities  and  qualifications. 
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IN  YOUR 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  SHORTHAt 

* 

What  Would  You  Do  If .  .  . 


^  JUST  WHEN  your  cUss  is  going  along  nicely,  you  suddenly  become  2  AFTER  you  have  given  your  class  a  brief  pep  talk  on  the  importance  of 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  softball  game  in  the  play  area  opposite  the  concentrating  on  dictation,  a  student  walks  into  class  late — creating  a 

classroom  is  more  interesting  than  is  the  presentation?  tremendous  temptation  for  some  students  to  look  up  to  see  who  entered? 


C  YOU  SEE  a  student  in  your  class  sitting  in  the  position  shown  above? 

Would  you  insist  that  both  legs  have  to  be  under  the  desk?  that  both 
feet  must  be  flat  on  the  floor?  that  the  student  must  sit  up  straight? 


^  YOU  SUDDENLY  DISCOVER,  as  the  class  period  draws  near  its  close, 
^  that  one  of  the  students  (several,  perhaps)  is  yawning  more  and  more 
frequently  and  seems  to  be  hearing  less  and  less  of  what  you  are  saying? 


photos  by  ShirUy  E.  Olsen 
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4  YOU  KNOW  that  the  students  (some  of  whom  hoU  responsible  po¬ 
sitions)  will  sometimes  come  to  school  so  tired  that  their  responses 
are  slow,  their  dictation  speed  off,  and  their  spirits  at  low  ebb? 


Q  YOU  SEE  that  students  are  sometimes  puzzled  by  outlines  that  you 
^  have  written  on  the  blackboard  and  that  they  are  unable  to  read  the 
outlines  back  easily  without  hesitation,  thus  slowing  down  the  clan  tempo? 


^  A  FEW  MINUTES  BEFORE  the  clast  period  ends,  you  are  faced  with 
'  the  reverse  of  problem  number  two — a  student  leaves  the  class  early  for 
some  reason — thus  causing  another  disturbance? 


The  Authors  Suggest 

^  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  that  this  does  not  happen 
again,  arrive  early  for  the  next  session  and  make 
sure  that  the  tables  and  chairs  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  windows  as  possible. 

A  THE  FIRST  TIME  the  situation  occurs,  it  is  best 
^  for  the  instructor  to  overlook  it.  However,  if  it 
happens  more  than  once,  have  a  pleasant  chat  with 
the  student  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  tardiness. 
Q  WHEN  A  STUDENT  HESITATES,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  should  prompt  that  person  immediately.  This 
saves  the  pupil  embarrassment  and  also  keeps  the 
tempo  of  the  class  at  an  even  level. 

A  THE  KEY  to  overcoming  this  feeling  is  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding.  It  is  not  possible  to  “push” 
a  tired  student  as  much  as  a  normal  student  or  a 
typical  day  student.  Speaking  to  these  students  in 
a  friendly,  well-modulated  voice,  reflecting  a  kind 
attitude  in  general,  is  sometimes  worth  more  than  an 
hour  of  drill. 

C  THE  YOUNG  LADY  shown  in  the  picture  did 
very  well  in  class  despite  her  rather  unorthodox 
writing  position.  We  believe  that  the  best  posture  for 
the  shorthand  student  is  one  in  which  the  student 
is  most  comfortable  yet  can  write  his  best. 

^  THE  HABIT  OF  YAWNING  is  usually  the  result 
of  physical  weariness  and  should  be  treated 
cheerfully.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  shorthand 
class,  although  100  minutes  or  more  in  length,  is  not 
an  endurance  test  and  that  the  students  should  be 
given  frequent  rest  periods.  The  instructor  might  tell 
a  good  story  each  half  hour  or  talk  about  some  phase 
of  secretarial  practice  for  a  moment  at  intervals 
throughout  the  class. 

T  IF  THE  REASON  is  a  good  one,  we  beheve  that 
the  lesson  plan  should  be  adjusted  to  take  care 
of  this  situation.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  not 
only  do  a  fine -job  of  teaching  but  also  do  everything 
we  can  to  keep  our  students  satisfied  and  happy.— 
Charles  W.  and  Martha  M.  Foster,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Northwestern  University. 
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HOW  TO 

PUT  ON  A 
TV  PROGRAM 

EVELYN  STEVENS 
West  Side  High  School 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

> _ > 


According  to  the  1950  united 

States  Census,  there  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  million  television 
receivers  in  the  United  States;  today 
there  are  close  to  fourteen  million,  with 
that  number  increasing  steadily.  Some 
observers  predict  that,  barring  war, 
there  will  be  fifty  million  TV  receivers 
in  this  country  within  a  few  years. 
With  that  thought  in  mind,  forward- 
thinking  educators  are  beginning  to 
plan,  to  learn,  and  to  capitalize  on  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  television. 

More  and  more  of  us  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  give  television  programs.  If 
the  schools  can  begin  now  to  produce 
good  programs,  they  will  win  them¬ 
selves  a  permanent  place  on  time  avail¬ 
able  for  educational  programs.  Televi¬ 
sion  stations  are  looking  for  program 
material  that  can  be  produced  simply 
and  that  is  inexpensive  and  of  general 
interest. 

•  In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Station 
WATV  has  generously  set  aside  each 
week  a  “Report  to  Parents”  program  of 
half-hour  duration.  Last  term  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Departments  of  the  city  were  given 
four  programs,  the  first  of  which  was 
a  typewriting  demonstration  by  a  be¬ 
ginning  typewriting  class  from  West 
Side  High  School. 

Your  first  reaction  when  asked  to  pre¬ 
sent  such  a  program  mav  be,  “I  just 
can’t  do  it!”  Then,  you  talk  to  yourself 
sensibly  and  say,  “I  teach  this  subject 
every  day,  and  I  have  taught  it  every 
day  for  some  years,  ^^^ly  shouldn’t  I 
conduct  a  successful  TV'  program 
class?” 

■  Planning  the  Program— 

•  Selection  of  Class.  Look  your  stu¬ 
dents  over— watch  their  body  posture, 
look  for  well-groomed  hands.  You  want 


everything  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible,  although  actually  it  doesn’t 
need  to  be  perfect  because  this  program 
is  supposed  to  be  an  actual  classroom 
setup.  In  one  of  the  grade-school  pro¬ 
grams,  the  little  ones,  completely  unin¬ 
hibited  by  being  on  TV’  and  watched 
by  hundr^s,  even  warned  their  neigh¬ 
bors  about  copying! 

The  demonstration  class  should  have 
a  representation  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  best  to  keep  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants  at  a  minimum;  six,  the  num¬ 
ber  we  used,  are  very  easy  to  handle, 
and  it  minimizes  the  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  moved.  It  really  is  a  moti¬ 
vating  device  to  all  classes  when  they 
know  that  some  from  their  group  will 
be  selected  to  be  in  the  ’TV  class. 

•  The  Props.  One  corner  of  the  huge 
television  studio  was  assigned  to  us  for 
our  show,  and  we  put  up  bulletin-board 
material  and  arranged  the  section  to 
look  as  much  like  our  rooms  at  school 
as  possible.  Our  machines  and  de.sks 
were  taken  to  the  studio  by  workmen 
from  the  Board  of  Education.  In  this 
way,  the  students  had  the  machines  to 
which  they  were  accustomed;  and  this 
in  itself  helped  them  to  do  better. 
There  was  also  the  inevitable  black¬ 
board,  a  teacher’s  desk,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  desk,  and  a  place  for  the  phono¬ 
graph.  The  latter  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause,  during  the  program,  we  did  a 
rhythm  exercise  to  a  march  record.  Any 
kind  of  rhythm  work  is  very  eflFective 
for  the  viewer. 

•  Preparation  of  the  Program.  The 
program  director  asks  the  teacher  to 
prepare  an  outline  of  the  lesson  planned, 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  studio  a  week 
ahead  of  the  scheduled  broadcast.  ’This 
outline  does  not  need  to  be  in  detail, 


but  it  must  be  a  general  plan  for 
teacher,  class,  and  the  engineers  at  the 
station.  Actually,  this  is  no  more  than 
making  a  daily  lesson  plan.  Television 
can  do  a  better  job  for  schools,  they 
told  us,  if  the  program  is  kept  simple 
in  format  and  movement.  Stations  can¬ 
not  afford  the  rehearsal  time  necessary 
for  complicated  productions.  Action 
should  be  planned  to  allow  for  good 
close-up  shots,  and  this  certainly  was  a 
small  problem  for  us;  the  hand  shots 
of  a  typist  make  good  viewing. 

•  Rehearse  “Class”  Beforehand.  Nat¬ 
urally,  each  program  should  be  care¬ 
fully  rehearsed  before  it  reaches  the 
studio,  where  the  time  then  belongs  to 
the  producer  and  camera  operators  and 
the  sound  engineers.  We  did  not  write 
a  definite  script;  it  is  much  easier  to 
memorize  an  outhne,  and  this  gives  the 
program  a  natural  rather  than  a 
“canned”  effect.  I  left  my  outline  on 
my  demonstration  desk  during  the  tele¬ 
cast  just  in  case  of  a  memory  slip-up; 
that  gave  me  confidence,  too.  I  also  put 
a  watch  where  I  could  see  the  time 
without  its  being  obvious  to  the  au¬ 
dience.  (The  engineers  will  give  you 
signals  if  you  want  them  to.)  Timing, 
of  course,  is  very  important,  and  that 
is  another  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  program  beforehand.  Pro¬ 
grams  should  not  be  dull  any  more  than 
school  lessons  should  be  dull;  they 
should  have  life  and  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse. 

■  The  Actual  Production— 

•  Before  Going  on  the  Air.  'Those 
participating  in  the  program  were 
asked  to  arrive  two  hours  ahead  of 
time.  I  had  visions  of  really  getting  in 
a  tizzy  before  the  program;  but  there 
was  no  time  to  develop  “nerves”— we 
w’ere  kept  busy  every  minute  of  the 
two  hours!  The  room  had  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  instructions  had  to  be  given, 
the  outline  previously  handed  in  had 
to  be  gone  over,  material  had  to  be 
put  on  the  board,  and  the  volume  for 
the  victrola  had  to  be  tested. 

The  teacher  is  told  where  to  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  and 
the  director  and  cameraman  and  sound 
engineer  discuss  with  you  where  you 
will  be  during  the  different  parts  of  the 
performance.  Give  your  class  a  little 
warmup  (not  too  much);  also  give 
them  words  of  encouragement;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  say  a  little  prayer! 

•  In  Front  of  the  Camera.  vCffien  it 
is  time  for  the  program  to  go  on,  you 
hear  someone  announce  you,  out  of 
the  comer  of  your  eye  you  see  the  cam¬ 
era  focusing  on  you,  and— presto,  you 
are  on  the  air!  Naturally  you  worry 
about  how  the  class  will  react— they 
are  scared,  too.  One  thing  you  don’t 
have  to  worry  about;  there  will  be  no 
discipline  problems! 

After  the  demonstration  is  well  along, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  Risk  of  ^^Speed  First”  in  Typins 


KATHERINE  HUMPHREY,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


For  a  long  time  typewriting 
authorities  have  agreed  that  begin¬ 
ning  typing  students  should  learn  “tech¬ 
nique”  first.  It’s  a  principle  of  skill 
building— that  learners  should,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  imitate  expert  motion  pat¬ 
terns. 

However,  many  teachers— because  of 
conFision  in  the  terminology,  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  classroom,  and  contradic¬ 
tion  in  the  literature— have  interpreted 
“technique  first”  and  “expert  motion 
patterns”  to  mean  that  the  beginner 
should  drive  for  speed,  and  ordy  for 
speed,  right  from  the  outset. 

This  extremist’s  concept  of  speed  first 
is  dangerous.  When  you  analyze  the 
nature  of  typewriting  skill  and  consider 
critically  the  claims  made  for  the 
speed-first  approach,  several  fallacies 
become  apparent. 

■  Characteristics  of  Expert  Technique- 
Typewriting  technique  at  the  expert 
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level  has  three  characteristics— speed, 
accuracy,  and  rhythm— all  of  which  are 
the  result  of  good  techniques  rather 
than  the  cause  of  it.‘ 

•  Speed  and  Accuracy.  Speed  and 
accuracy  are  terms  that  are  easily 
understood  and  obvious  in  result.  They, 
therefore,  receive  a  great  deal  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  typewriting  classroom. 

•  Rhythm.  The  third  element  of  the 
skill— rhythm  (or  fluency,  as  many  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  it)— is  rather  mysterious  and 
complex.  Its  exact  nature  is  not  self- 
evident;  it  is  revealed  typically  in 
performance  rather  than  in  result. 

Rhythm  is  probably  more  closely 
allied  with  the  mental  aspects  of  the 
skill  (such  as  correct  reading  for  type¬ 
writing,  mind-finger  co-ordination,  re¬ 
laxed  stroking,  and  timing)  rather  than 


*  E.  G.  Blackttone,  “A  Better  Way  to  Practice 
Typewriting,**  Bunness  Education  Forum,  Vol.  V, 
No.  2  (November,  1950),  p.  12 


with  a  “sense  of  rhythm”  in  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  term. 

No  one  of  these  qualities  of  expert 
typewriting  can  be  isolated  as  the  most 
important  element  of  the  skill.  For 
example,  a  novice  may  type  individual 
words  at  a  speed  or  accuracy  level 
fairly  comparable  with  that  of  the  speed 
typist,  but  his  skill  will  lack  entirely 
the  quality  of  expertness  if  it  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  frequent  breaks  in  the 
motion  pattern. 

■  Approaches  Are  Emphases— A  re¬ 
view  of  the  history  of  typewriting 
methods  indicates  that,  in  spite  of  the 
complex  character  of  typewriting  skill, 
the  advocates  of  each  new  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  typewriting  have 
tended  to  select  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  skill  for  emphasis  and  to 
justify  their  selection  on  the  grounds 
that  this  one  element  of  expert  tech¬ 
nique  is  the  most  effective  method. 
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•  Accurasy,  speed,  and  rhythm  have 
all  been  used  as  key  approaches.  Each 
has  probably  made  a  definite  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  teaching 
methods,  but  no  one  of  them  offers  a 
complete  answer  to  the  teaching 
problems. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  speed- 
before-accancy  idea,  which  has  been 
proved  by  valid  research  to  be  superior 
to  the  accuracy-only  approach,*  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  motions  of  the  begiimer 
can  be  speeded  up  with  good  result. 

However,  any  approach  that  selects 
only  one  element  of  expert  skill  for 
special  emphasis  is  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  skill  psychol¬ 
ogy,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  It  misplaces  emphasis  by  treating  a 
single  char^eristic  of  expert  skill  as  the 
cause  of  good  technique  rather  than  as  an 
outcome  of  it.* 

2.  It  focuses  the  attention  of  the  learner 
on  but  one  element  of  expert  skill  rather 
than  on  the  integration  of  all  elements  into 
a  smoothly  operating  motion  pattern. 

■  Claims  for  “Speed  First”  Analyzed— 
The  advocates  of  the  speed-first  ap¬ 
proach  claim  that  it  is  in  fine  with 
sound  psychological  pritKiples;  they 
say  it 

1.  Encourages  the  learner  to  imitate  ex¬ 
pert  motion  patterns. 

2.  Reduces  tension  by  ignoring  errors 
in  the  early  learning  stages. 

_  3.  Prevents  the  development  of  slow  mo¬ 
tion  habits,  which  have  to  be  broken  later, 
and  tlius  forces  the  learner  to  use  the  skill 
in  the  same  way  it  will  be  used  later— 
with  fast  stroking. 

•  Validity  of  Claims.  There  would 
be  no  weakness  in  the  speed  approach 
if  it  actually  did  all  these  things.  But 
does  it?  ' 

1.  Does  it  encourage  the  learner  to 
imitate  expert  motion  patterns? 

The  stressing  of  speed  in  the  early 
learning  stages  says,  in  effect,  “You  are 
to  try  to  type  just  as  fast  as  you  can  at 
all  times  because  the  expert  types  fast. 
You  are  to  ignore  errors.  If  you  type 
fast,  you  will  naturally  develop  good 
technique.” 

The  effect  on  the  learner  is  that  his 
attention  is  obviously  directed  toward 
result  and  not  technique.  In  his  efforts 
to  get  the  speed  desired,  he  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  need  to  integrate  the 
fluency  and  accuracy  elements  of  the 
skill  with  speed. 

The  student,  in  order  to  get  the  speed 
that  he  thinks  is  demanded,  is  likely 
to  use  compensating  techniques  that 
are  entirely  unlike  the  techniques  used 
by  the  expert  and  that  eventually  may 


•  Viola  noFrain.  "  Practicability  of  EmnhatiHnf 
Speed  Before  Accuracy  in  Flementary  Typewrit- 
■nc.”  Ameruan  Banneu  Edueation.  VoL  II. 
(Ortober,  1945),  pace  59. 

*  E.  C.  Blackttone,  far.  eft 


limit  progress.  A  typical  illustration 
is  the  habit  of  swinging  out  the  elbow 
when  reaching  for  the  p,  q,  or  shift. 
The  student  wants  spe^;  control  of 
these  reaches  is  awkward,  so  he  finds 
that  swinging  his  elbows  is  the  easiest 
immediate  solution— and  thereby  he 
creates  a  long-term  problem. 

Furthermore,  drives  for  d  may 
take  such  precedence  that  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  skill  are  dis¬ 
regarded  and  postponed  for  later  atten¬ 
tion.  Poor  reading,  poor  mind-finger 
co-ordination,  and  disregard  for  accu¬ 
racy  may  become  set  patterns.  All 
these  require  remedial  measures  that 
may  be  no  more  successful  than  were 
the  efforts  to  develop  speed  following 
the  use  of  the  accuracy  approach. 

2.  Does  the  speed  approach  relieve 
tension  by  telling  the  students  to 
ignore  errors? 

The  accuracy-first  idea  was  criticized 
and  rejected  broausc  it  created  tension 
by  foi-using  attention  on  result.  Setting 
speed  as  the  emphasized  elemenG 
merely  substitutes  a  words-a-minute 
demand  for  the  accuracy  demand.  It 
relieves  tension  somewhat  because  the 
demand  for  speed  must  of  necessity  be 
variable  according  to  individual  abil¬ 
ity,  while  the  perfect-copy  demand  was 
inflexible. 

But,  with  attention  focused  con¬ 
stantly  on  attempts  to  improve  previous 
speed  records,  students  often  try  to  in¬ 
crease  speed  beyond  reasonable  levels, 
and  tensions  build  up  to  such  a  x>oint 
that  technique  actually  disintegrates. 

Although  constant  warnings  to  ignore 
errors  in  speed  drives  help  somewhat, 
they  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  ten¬ 
sion  created  by  errors.  Even  though 
a  student  knows  he  is  supposed  to  dis¬ 
regard  errors,  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so. 

A  series  of  errors  inevitably  takes  his 
hands  out  of  position,  blocks  the  co¬ 
ordination  between  mind  and  fingers 
and,  because  of  his  feeling  that  he  must 
“keep  moving,”  tends  to  make  further 
activity  diffused  and  meaningless.  The 
damage  to  technique  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  ignore  the  errors— and  he 
“blows  up.” 

3.  Does  the  speed  approach  prevent 
the  development  of  slow  stroking  habits 
that  must  be  broken  later? 

The  speed-first  approach  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  of  slow  stroking 
habits— provided  tensions  are  held  down 
to  a  point  that  drives  for  speed  do  not 
defeat  their  own  purpose  and  cause 
general  technique  deterioration. 

However,  with  some  students,  drives 
for  speed  cause  the  same  kind  of  mental 
hazard  that  drives  for  perfect  copies 
used  to  cause.  In  such  cases,  because 
of  tension,  slow  stroking  does  result 
in  spite  of  the  emphasis  on  speed. 
Stressing  speed  does  not  always  create 
speedy  typists  any  more  than  stressing 


accuracy  used  to  create  accurate 
typists. 

■  Technique  Is  a  “Feeling”— A  golf 
professional  who  had  trained  many 
champions  once  replied,  when  asked 
the  difference  between  an  expert  golfer 
and  an  ordinary  one,  “The  expert  has 
learned  the  ‘feel’  of  the  swing.” 

That  is  exactly  where  emphasis  should 
be  placed  in  typewriting— on  learning 
the  feel  of  good  technique. 

If  he  is  to  learn  the  feel  of  conect 
tyjiewriting  technique,  the  learner  must 
have  his  attention  directed  along  diis 
line.  He  must  be  provided  with  a 
learning  situation  in  which  no  other 
objective  has  been  set  for  him  to  create 
a  conflicting  goal  that  might  give  rise 
to  tension. 

'The  student  should  be  taught  correct 
techniques  and  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  develop  these  techniques  without 
regard  to  results  in  terms  of  either 
speed  or  accuracy. 

•  Getting  the  ’“Feel.”  Tension  is  the 
arch  enemy  of  all  three  elements  of 
typewriting  skill.  Tension  causes  type¬ 
writing  motions  to  become  jerky  and 
therefore  slower,  more  inaccurate,  and 
less  fluent. 

•  The  student  must  learn  first,  last, 
and  always,  how  to  reduce  tensions, 
whether  they  result  from  trying  to  type 
fast,  trying  to  type  accurately,  or  trying 
to  keep  the  typewriter  moving  fluently. 
Technique  can  never  be  right  when  ten¬ 
sion  is  present. 

•  The  student  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  as  fast  as  he  can  without  dis¬ 
regarding  the  points  of  good  technique 
and  with  attention  directed  toward 
learning  how  to  work  fast  without 
losing  a  feeling  of  relaxed  effort. 

•  He  should  be  encouraged  to  find 
out  how  far  he  can  push  for  speed  with¬ 
out  tensions  damaging  his  technique. 

•  He  should  be  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  control,  to  get  the  feel  of 
accurate  typing  at  a  comfortable  level, 
and  then  to  experiment  with  trying  to 
build  up  the  speed  of  his  control  level. 

•  He  should  be  encouraged  to  find 
out  what  he  can  about  the  fluency 
element  of  his  skill— what  causes  breaks 
to  occur,  whether  it  is  speed,  errors, 
faulty  reading,  or  lack  of  concentration. 
He  should  then  experiment  with  various 
ways  to  re-establish  control  whenever 
he  senses  it  is  broken  in  his  efforts  for 
result. 

■  Summary— Yes,  it  is  time  for  us  teach¬ 
ers  of  typewriting  to  heed  the  advice 
of  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  given  in  an 
article  published  shortly  after  his 
death: 

Let’s  stop  overemphasis  on  speed  and 
accuracy— which  are  only  symptoms  show¬ 
ing  the  presence  or  lack  of  good  tech¬ 
niques.  Let  us  emphasize  improvement  of 
techniques  as  the  one  and  only  way  that 
speed  and  accuracy  can  be  attained.* 

•Ibid. 
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Your  Own  Postal  Zoner 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  CHART  of  new  postal  rates  and  information, 
complete  with  all  recent  changes,  is  now  being  ofiFered  free  as  a 
public  service  by  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.  This  new  chart  covers  all  classes  of 
mail  and  is  typographically  designed  for  reading  ease  and  accuracy. 
Printed  in  three  colors,  on  stiff  card  stock,  it  folds  for  desk  use  and  filing 
convenience  and  opens  up  into  a  12-by-18-inch  wall  chart. 

A  special  feature  on  the  back  of  the  chart  is  a  parcel-post  zone  map 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  “self-zoning”  mileage  ruler  by  which  the 
user  can  easily  mark  off  in  colored  pencil  the  arcs  or  circles  of  all  the 
country’s  eight  parcel-post  shipping  zones  from  the  town  or  city  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  located.  The  illustration  shows  the  map  in  actual  use, 
with  the  city  of  San  Francisco  as  “home  base.” 

The  chart  is  ideally  suited  for  clerical  practice,  secretarial  practice, 
general  business,  and  office  machines  classes.  Teachers  can  get  copies  by 
writing  to  Fred  Bowes,  Jr.,  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
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^rpMiltlDc  H  ProgTMS  Chart 
5-Mlnut«  Tlaad  Vrltlogs 

Rat  Worda  Par  Maute 

Alejcander,  Eleanor . 30  3^  98-^  3*>  35  36  37  38  39  40  @  45 

Borda,  Virginia . 30  31  ^  33  @  35  ^ 37  38  39  4o  41  42  43  44  45 

Capo,  Dolorea . 30  38  33  -3>*"33-3<-  37  38  39  4o  #  42  43  44  45 

CaruBo,  Angelina . 3»@)  30  33<^  35  36  37  38  39  4o  4l  42  43  44  45 

Dallavachla,  Ann . 40  ^  "W  46  46  ^  40  41  42  43  44  45 

Ouloeh,  Batty .  30  31  33  33  #  35  36  37  38  39  4o  4l  42  43  44  45 

Outh,  Batty . A  31  32  33  3>»  35  36  37  38  39  *»0  4l  42  43  44  45 

Herchko,  Helen . 40-41  40  44  46  47  48  iA  40  4l  42  43  44  45 

Spaeda  recorded  for  taata  having  not  aora  than  three  errora. 

•  Ho  Errora  on  Practiced  Haterlal  A  Ho  Errora  on  New  Material 

0 1  Krror  on  Practiced  Material  ^  1  Error  on  Hew  Iteterlal 

<D2  Errora  on  Practiced  Material  A  2  Errora  on  New  Material 

03  Errora  on  Practiced  Material  A  3  Errora  on  Hew  Material 


How  to  build 


Typewriting 
Progress  Chart 


JOSEPH  H.  HOCHMUTH 

Dunbar  Township  High  School 
Leisenring,  Pennsylvania 


COR  SOME  TIME  I  have  felt  the  need 
'  for  a  simple  typewriting  progress 
chart  that  shows  speed,  accuracy,  con¬ 
sistency,  and  accomplishment  on  new 
and  practiced  material.  The  chart  shown 
here  can  be  prepared  very  easily  on  the 
tyiiewriter  and  recordings  on  it  can  be 
made  in  such  a  way  that  it  contains  all 
this  information. 

The  idea  is  an  original  one  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine;  but,  al¬ 
though  the  chart  has  gone  through  a 
peric^  of  evolution  over  the  past  six  or 
seven  years,  it  is  quite  possible  that 


there  are  teachers  who  are  using  a  chart 
that  may  be  very  similar  to  it. 

■  Setting  Up  the  Chart— The  names  of 
the  students  in  the  typewriting  class 
are  typed  on  8%-by-l  1-inch  paper  in¬ 
serted  the  long  way,  followed  by  nu¬ 
merals  spaced  one  stroke  apart.  The 
first  number,  which  represents  the  low¬ 
est  speed  to  be  recorded  on  the  chart, 
may  start  with  any  number  of  net  words 
—lb,  15,  20,  25  —  depending  on  the 
class;  the  last  number  should  be  the 
highest  speed  your  best  student  is  likely 
to  attain  by  the  end  of  the  semester. 


If  you  start  with  a  minimum  of  25, 
you  will  be  able  to  get  numerals  on  a 
line  across  the  page  up  to  50.  Should 
you  find  later  in  the  year  that  the  speeds 
on  the  chart  do  not  go  high  enough,  you 
can  continue  ti  e  numbers  on  another 
sheet  or  strip  of  pap  r  and  paste  the  two 
together.  The  numbers  may  be  typed 
across  the  page  in  units  of  one  or  two: 
25,  26,  27,  etc.,  or  25,  27,  29,  etc. 

■  Recording  Speeds— To  record  the 
speeds  and  accuracy  of  your  students, 
circle  in  different  colors  the  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  speeds  attained  by 
the  students  on  each  timed  writing.  1 
use  crayon  pencil  and  circle  in  gold  the 
speed  of  a  no-error  timed  writing,  in 
blue  if  one  error  is  made,  in  red  if  two 
errors  are  made,  and  in  green  if  three 
errors  are  made.  However,  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  colors  may  be  used. 

•  To  connect  the  circles,  draw  a 
straight  red  line  through  the  numbers 
out  to  the  first  speed  circled  and  there¬ 
after  the  numbers  between  the  circles. 
[Editor’s  Note:  In  order  to  present  the 
chart  to  our  readers,  the  editor  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  sym¬ 
bols  to  conform  to  our  editorial  make¬ 
up.] 

I  record  speeds  only  on  five-minute 
timed  writings  where  not  more  than 
three  errors  are  made.  This  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  an  accuracy  standard 
that  we  have  set  up  in  our  school.  Al¬ 
though  we  also  have  speed  and  accuracy 
siandards  for  ten-  and  fifteen-minute 
timed  writings,  the  five-minute  writings 
are  used  throughout  the  two  years  of 
typewriting  for  measuring  progress. 
This  reduces  the  amount  of  proofread¬ 
ing  that  has  to  be  done;  keeps  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  colors  that  have  to  be 
used  on  the  chart  down  to  four;  and,  by 
using  the  five-minute  writings  through¬ 
out  the  training  period,  the  chart  re¬ 
flects  more  accurately  the  progress  a 
student  makes  within  the  semester  as 
well  as  from  semester  to  semester. 

•  To  distinguish  between  recordings 
foi  practiced  material  and  new  mate¬ 
rial  (I  use  practiced  material  a  great 
deal  for  building  speed),  use  filled-in 
circles  for  new  material  and  plain  circles 
for  practiced  material. 

If  a  student  attains  the  same  speed  on 
more  than  one  timed  writing,  this  may 
be  indicated  in  the  case  of  practiced 
material  by  a  short  dash  out  from  the 
circle— using  the  same  color  that  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  number  of  errors  made. 
If  the  same  speed  is  attained  on  new 
material,  place  a  small  dot  about  the 
size  of  a  pinhead  on  the  end  of  the  dash. 
(See  illustration.) 

■  Recording  Consistency— A  student’s 
consistency  on  timed  writings  will  be 
reflected  if  all  timed  writings  with  three 
errors  or  less  are  recorded,  assuming 
that  he  has  reached  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  net  words  required  to  make  him 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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DO  BAJJKS  sell  a  service?  Right  off  you  say,  “Sure 
thing!”  Your  ear  has  caught  the  word  service, 
and  you  think  of  a  bank’s  savings  accounts,  checking 
accounts,  safety  deposits,  and  other  services.  But  do 
banks  sell  such  services?  I  always  expected  to  have 
to  ask  for  these  services— I  have  thought  that  the  bank 
awaits  your  request  but  does  not  solicit  your  business. 

How  do  banks  feel  about  selling  their  services?  One 
of  the  largest  banking  organizations  in  the  world 
has  assumed  the  position  that  the  sales  ability  of 
their  personnel  is  their  greatest  single  asset  and  has 
set  about  actively  supporting  a  sales-training  program 
for  selling  banking  services.  Salesmanship,  according 
to  their  credo,  is  “money  in  the  bank”— a  wise  invest¬ 
ment  in  improving  customer  relationships. 

Banks  are  currently  changing  their  personalities. 
Extensive  remodeling  programs  are  removing  the 
cold  marble  slabs  from  the  walls  and  the  iron  bars 
from  around  the  teller.  They  are  taking  on  a  more 
friendly  atmosphere,  and  bankers  are  no  longer  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  having  ice  water  in  their  veins.  The  banker 
is  being  cast  in  the  new  role  of  merchandiser,  seeking 
a  market  for  the  many  new  services  offered  in  a 
highly  competitive  economy. 

Along  with  the  improvement  of  physical  facilities 
must  come  alert,  capable,  well-trained  personnel  who 
can  intelligently  merchandise  the  many  services 
offered  by  the  bank.  The  training  program  must  be  a 
continuous  one,  more  di£Bcult  in  nature  than  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  a  bank  interior,  for  it  involves  human 


engineering.  It  must  go  forward,  however,  if  full 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  extensive  moderniza¬ 
tion  now  going  on  in  banks  and  other  institutions. 

■  The  Problems  Involved — Before  discussing  the 
techniques  and  methods  involved  in  organizing  a 
sales-training  program  for  bank  personnel,  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  explaining  how  basic  salesmanship  principles  apply 
to  the  field  of  banking. 

There  has  been  some  feeling  that  salesmanship  and 
selling  is  at  variance  with  the  building  of  good  public 
relations.  Some  have  looked  upon  salesmanship  as  a 
device  to  outwit  the  pubUc.  Traditionally  banks  have 
been  considered  service  institutions,  serving  rather 
than  creating  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  customer. 
Some  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  are  prone 
to  believe  that  sales  will  result  from  good  customer 
relations;  others,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  good 
customer  relations  are  the  result  of  good  service 
to  the  public  through  the  application  of  fundamental 
salesmanship  principles.  Until  this  latter  concept  is 
accepted,  very  little  support  will  be  forthcoming  for 
a  sales-training  program  for  bank  employees. 

•  The  sales-training  course  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Education  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  working  with  the  largest 
banking  organization  in  the  world,  assumes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  banks  sell  a  service  and  the  fundamental 
salesmanship  principles  apply.  The  basic  concept  of 
the  course  is  that  selling  is  helping  and  you  serve 
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when  you  sell.  It  is  a  training  program  in  customer 
relations  as  a  background  for  successful  selling.  In 
addition,  it  stresses  the  importance  of  asking  for  the 
order,  following  approved  selling  techniques. 

Classes  have  been  held  in  75  communities  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  with  a  combined  enrollment  of  over  8,500 
bank  personnel.  The  general  acceptance  of  this 
training  program  indicates  to  some  degree  the  sound 
basis  on  which  the  course  of  study  is  built. 

■  The  Training  Program — The  program,  "Selling 
Banking  Service,”  consists  of  five  one-hour  meetings; 
and  the  following  brief  outline,  taken  from  the  lead¬ 
er’s  manual,  gives  an  overview  of  the  course: 

•  Meeting  One.  Personality  in  seUing:  definition 
of  salesmanship,  what  services  are  sold  in  a  bank, 
sales  personality,  customers’  first  impressions,  and 
objectives  of  the  approach. 

•  Meeting  Two.  Handling  customers:  fundamentals 

of  successul  selling,  importance  of  remembering  names, 
and  customer  types.  • 

•  Meeting  Three.  Meeting  objections:  sales  objec¬ 
tions  (definition),  sales  objections  encountered  in  a 
bank,  and  how  to  handle  objections. 

•  Meeting  Four.  Appealing  to  buying  motives: 
illustration  of  buying  motives,  appealing  to  buying 
motives,  use  of  buying  motives,  feature-benefit  sales 
promotion,  and  the  sales  presentation. 

•  Meeting  Five.  Closing  the  sale,  and  suggestion 
selling:  closing  the  sale,  closing  techniques,  and  sug¬ 
gestion  selling. 

■  Selecting  and  Training  the  Instructor-Leader— 

The  instructor  need  not  come  from  the  banking  field, 
although  a  knowledge  of  the  services  sold  in  a  bank 
-  and  the  problems  involved  in  selling  these  services  is 
imperative.  The  leader  should  be  cautioned  not  to 
“expert”  the  banking  field;  his  responsibilities  involve 
showing  how  fundamental  selling  principles  may  be 
applied  to  banking. 

He  should  be  well  groomed,  appropriately  dressed, 
and  free  from  annoying  mannerisms.  He  must  be  able 
to  express  himself  forcefully  yet  be  free  from  egotism 
or  bias,  possessing  those  desirable  personality  traits 
necessary  for  success  in  the  sales  field. 

•  The  instructor,  as  leader  of  the  class,  must  be 
both  willing  and  able  to  follow  the  leader’s  manual, 
co-ordinating  with  proper  timing  the  introduction 
of  flip  charts  and  other  audio-visual  material  that 
is  included  in  the  course.  He  should  also  be  a  master 
conference  leader— one  who  can  stimulate  group 
thinking  with  profitable  direction. 

’The  prospective  instructor  should  have  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  in  the  sales  field  as  a  frame  of  reference,  yet 
possess  the  ability  to  follow  the  instructions.  He  should 
be  taught  carefully  and  completely  the  material  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  leader’s  manual  and  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  the  material  in  a  practice  session  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher  trainer. 

■  Hints  to  the  Instructor — 

•  Be  at  the  meeting  place  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  class  is  scheduled  to 'Start,  to  arrange  seating 


and  to  set  up  audio-visual  material  such  as  flip  charts 
and  film  projectors. 

•  Greet  the  early  comers  and  make  arrangements 
with  the  bank  manager  to  introduce  you  to  the  group. 
Be  sure  to  give  the  bank  manager  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  course  and  yourself;  this  will  enable 
him  to  establish  good  relations  with  the  group. 

•  Remind  the  bank  employees  that  you  are  not 
going  to  “expert”  their  jobs,  but  rather  secure  their 
agreement  on  fundamental  salesmanship  principles 
that  may  apply  to  banking. 

•  Do  not  speak  down  to  the  group.  Be  constructive 
in  criticism,  emphasizing  good  selling  practices  rather 
than  stressing  observed  poor  selling  techniques. 

•  Before  each  session,  prepare  a  list  of  examples 
or  cases  that  clearly  illustrate  basic  sales  principles. 
Refrain  from  using  hypothetical  or  far-fetched  cases, 
and  never  introduce  jokes  or  puns  that  are  off  color 
or  inappropriate  to  the  text  of  the  material. 

•  Speak  and  use  the  language  of  the  banker  correct¬ 
ly.  Never  engage  in  arguments  with  members  of  the 
class.  Refer  dissenting  opinions  to  the  group,  striving 
constantly  for  agreement  on  fundamental  principles. 

•  Be  sure  to  confer  with  the  bank  manager  at  the 
close  of  each  session  to  secure  his  suggestions  and 
counsel  concerning  how  the  course  or  presentation 
might  be  improved. 

■  Some  Don'to  in  Operating  Sales-Training  Pro¬ 
grams — 

•  Don’t  expect  continued  results  from  any  one 
method  used  in  the  promotion  of  classes;  various 
methods  and  techniques  are  requisite  for  successful 
publicity. 

•  Don’t  neglect  the  importance  of  active  help  from 
sponsoring  groups  in  presenting  the  course  and  eval¬ 
uating  instruction. 

•  Don’t  underestimate  the  ability  of  bank  employees 
to  apply  the  fundamental  principles  of  salesmanship 
to  the  banking  field;  yet,  do  not  assume  that  a  mere 
reminder  of  these  fundamental  principles  fulfills  the 
instructor’s  obligations. 

•  Don’t  assume  the  attitude  of  the  reformer  or 
crusader;  make  the  course  a  pleasant  experience. 

•  Don’t  become  stereotyped  in  presenting  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  leader’s  manual.  Make  the  course  live  in  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  the  group.  Continually  im¬ 
prove  the  methods  used  in  presenting  the  course. 

•  Finally,  the  banker  speaks  in  terms  of  assets, 
liabilities,  profit  and  loss  statements,  etc.  He  may  be 
prone  to  evaluate  training  courses  in  terms  of  either 
profit  or  loss.  ’Those  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  a  sales-training  program  for  bank 
personnel  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  course,  although 
expertly  designed,  will  be  no  better  than  the  quality 
of  the  instruction.  Profitable  sales-training  programs 
are  sought  after  by  banks  and  other  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  for  they  are  considered  an  asset,  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  customer  relations,  a  capital  gain  in  the  value 
of  services  rendered  the  public.  Salesmanship  is  not 
a  frozen  asset.  It  is  money  in  the  bank. 
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(Coirtinutd  from  pago  13) 

•  The  Driver’s  Test,  p.  47,  Six  Minute 
Sketches,  by  Louis  J.  Huber,  North 
Western  Press,  1950.  This  can  be  tied 
in  with  Driver  Education.  Two  charac¬ 
ters:  ventriloquist  and  dummy  (a  live 
one).  Here’s  where  you  put  that  small 
hellion  in  General  Business  right  in  the 
limelight  he’s  been  craving.  He’ll  make 
a  perfrct  live  dummy.  W^y  talks  with 
precise  movement,  mouth  works  as 
though  it  were  on  hinges,  and  parts  of 
the  body  move  with  mechanical  jerks. 

•  A  Mathematical  Wizard,  p.  18, 
Three  Minutes  of  Fun,  Louis  J.  Huber, 
North  Western  Press,  1935.  Father,  in 
tire  midst  of  telling  Junior,  who  is  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  his  homework,  what  a 
whiz  he  was  at  math,  gets  a  call  to 
hurry  back  down  to  the  bank.  Because 
he  made  an  error  in  counting  the  pen¬ 
nies  in  the  cash  drawer,  the  books  won’t 
balance. 

■  Bibliography  of  “Know-How”  Ref¬ 
erences— The  first  three  are  wonderful 
for  a  bit  of  self-teaching  in  the  how-to- 
write  area. 

•  Clear  Writing  for  Easy  Reading, 
Norman  Shidle,  McGraw-Hill,  1951. 
Contains  practical  suggestions  on  how 
to  bring  your  thoughts  in  order.  Good 
materia],  too,  on  clear  words,  live 
words,  sentences  that  march,  personal¬ 
izing  your  thinking. 

•  The  Technique  of  Clear  Writing, 
Robert  Gunning,  McGraw-Hill,  New 
York,  1952.  This  is  excellent.  Contains 
“yardsticks”  to  test  your  own  writing. 

•  The  Way  to  Write,  Rudolf  FlesA 
and  A.  H.  Lass,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1947.  This  one  I  love. 
Down-to-earth  ideas  on  all  phases  of 
writing  from  “Tiow  to  get  ideas,”  to 
“how  not  to  puzzle  your  readers.”  This 
is  also  the  book  that  teaches  you  about 
“far  away”  words  and  "close  up”  words. 

These  next  three  can  help  you  make 
a  name  for  yourself  if  you  and  your 
students  work  hard  at  it. 

•  The  Art  of  Pantomime,  by  Aubert, 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 
This  is  out  of  print  but  probably  can 
be  found  in  a  public  library.  Full  of 
wonderful  diagrams  and  sketches.  Also 
a  good  chapter  on  how  to  write  pan¬ 
tomime.  Easy  to  initiate  stick-figure 
diagrams  of  motions  and  poses. 

•  Stage  Techniques  Made  Easy, 
Selma  Poley  Morosco  and  Althea 
I.,ounsbury  together  with' “Oscar”  (stick- 
figure  actor),  M.  S.  Mill  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1942. 

•  Hand  Puppets  and  String  Puppets, 
Waldo  S.  Lansester,  The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  Illinois,  1938.  Addressed 
primarily  to  teachers.  Contains  very 
good  charts  and  directions  on  how  to 
make  and  do.  (Only  forty  pages  in  all.) 


Consumer  Education 


GLADYS  BAHR 

Stephens  College 
Columbia,  Missouri 


Although  this  column  is  headed  consumer  Education,  many  of 
the  suggestions  about  materials  and  techniques  for  pupils  and  teachers 
may  be  used  in  classes  not  specifically  named  Consumer  Education.  The  helps 
may  prove  valuable  in  basic  business  classes,  in  business  or  occupation  rela¬ 
tions,  in  business  law,  or  in  economics. 

■  Consumer  Terms— Do  your  pupils  know  the  meaning  of  lapin,  Imguette, 
homogenized,  triple  plate,  watt,  breakfront,  kinescope,  polystyrene,  covert? 
Find  the  answtTs  in  A  Handbook  of  Consumer  Terms— 1951,  which  may  be 
ordered,  at  35  cents  a  copy,  from  Customer  Advisory  Committee  of  New 
Jersey,  Headquarters  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark  1,  N.  J. 
The  definitions  are  classified  under  apparel,  cosmetics,  drugs  and  foods, 
home  furnishings,  plastics  and  rubber,  and  textiles. 

■  Small  Homes  Council— One  of  the  best  supplementary  materials  for  teaching 
a  unit  in  Housing  is  a  series  of  ten-cent  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Small  Homes 
Council  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  One  of  the  series  Financ¬ 
ing  the  Home  (A  1.3),  contains  a  discussion  of  the  topics:  What  Can  You  Pay 
for  Housing?;  Necessary  Outlay  for  Home  Ownership;  How  Expensive  a  Home 
Can  You  Afford?;  Obtaining  the  Loan;  Tyx>es  of  Mortgage  Loans;  Where  to 
Go  for  a  Loan;  Applying  for  a  Loan;  Closing  the  Loan. 

Other  recent  brochures  in  the  series  of  about  twenty-five  are  Interior  Design 
(H  1.0);  Heating  the  Home  (G  3.1);  and  Business  Dealings  with  the  Architect 
and  the  Contractor  (A  2.0).  All  these  pamphlets  contain  valuable  charts, 
effective  diagrams,  and  meaningful  pictures. 

■  Sweater  Guides- Boys  as  well  as  girls  will  be  interested  in  Buying  Sweaters 
for  the  Family,  a  March  (1952)  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  for  ten  cents. 
Its  sixteen  pages  urge  consumers  to  learn  to  know  sweater  fabrics,  examine 
workmanship,  be  sure  the  size  is  right,  find  out  about  special  finishes,  and 
read  the  label. 

■  Bulletin-Board  Wax— If  you  wish  to  mount  a  three-dimensional  object  on 
your  class  wall,  use  bulletin-board  wax.  It  is  a  colorless  and  stainless  adhesive 
wax  that  sticks  to  vertical  surfaces  such  as  bulletin  boards,  blackboards, 
woodwork,  or  windows.  A  year’s  supply  of  bulletin-board  wax  for  your 
classroom  will  cost  $2.50  from  Lea  A-V  Service,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota.  The 
wax  comes  in  small  bars.  Pinch  off  enough  to  attach  to  products,  charts,  or 
pupil  work,  and  place  the  display  wherever  tacks,  glue,  and  tapes  are 
prohibited. 

■  Changing  Times— In  every  issue  of  Changing  Times,  the  Kiplinger  Magazine, 
one  will  find  an  article  devoted  to  consumer  economics.  The  best  articles  in 
recent  months  have  been  bound  in  a  special  edition  entitled  99  Ideas  on  Your 
Money,  Jobs,  and  Living,  which  is  obtainable  for  two  dollars  from  the  Kip¬ 
linger  Washington  Agencv,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  G.  The  following  sections 
will  form  a  basis  for  excellent  oral  reports  by  high  school  or  college  students: 

“Rainy-Dav  Monev:  Where  to  Put  It”;  “V^at  You  S'muld  Know  About  the 
New  Social  Security”;  "How  to  Pick  a  Used  Car”;  "Auto  Insurance:  What 
Kind,  How  Much?”;  "Familv  Records:  What  to  Keep”;  “Canned  Foods:  How 
to  Get  Your  Money’s  Worth”;  “Is  Life  Insiuance  a  Bad  Buy  Today”;  and 
“Money  Guide  for  Career  Women.” 

■  Budget  Chart— Copies  of  a  money-saving  budget  chart  mav  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Home  Service  Department,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  1133 
Franklin,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri.  It  was  prepared  by  Arch  W.  Troelstrup,  head 
of  the  Consumer  Education  Department,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
It  appeared  in  the  Globe-Democrat  on  June  15,  1952. 

■  Low-Income  Budgeting— An  enlightening  pamphlet  that  may  be  used  in  a 
unit  on  family  budgeting  to  provide  the  realism  of  poverty  and  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  value  and  wise  use  of  money  is  called  Making  Ends  Meet 
on  Less  Than  $2,000  a  Year  (Case  studies  of  100  low-income  families).  It  is  a 
1952  Communication  of  the  joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Pkiladelphie,  Pennsylvania 


■  Status  of  Distributive  Education— On  July  5  tlie  Labor-Federal  Security 
Appropriations  Bill  for  1953  was  passed  by  Congress.  Mr.  Fogarty,  from 
the  Committee  of  Conference,  submitted  (in  part)  the  following  statement 
to  accompany  H.  R.  7151  (the  Appropriations  Bill)— “The  conferees  have 
provided  that  not  more  than  $450,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  vocational  education  in  distributive  occupations.”  The  $450,000  will  be 
divided  equally  among  the  52  states  and  territories  for  the  purpose  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  minimums  to  the  extent  possible  under  the  appropriation.  This 
will  amount  to  an  allotment  of  $8,653.84  for  each  state  and  territory. 

•  This  action  of  Congress  is  another  blow  to  distributive  education.  The 
original  recommendation  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  listed  $900,000. 
This  amount  was  half  of  approximately  $1,800,000  that  distributive  education 
received  on  the  federal  level  up  to  July  1,  1951. 

Not  one  of  the  least  important  factors  in  the  drastic  cuts  in  the  funds  for 
distributive  education  has  been  the  absence  of  strong  support  from  those  bodies 
that  receive  the  benefits  of  the  training— the  retail 
and  trade  associations.  They  have  the  power  to  be 
heard  in  Washington.  Whether  their  neglect  is 
caused  by  a  professed  obsession  against  any  form 
of  federal  aid  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  One  can 
only  imagine  the  wail  that  would  ^  raised  by  sup¬ 
porting  bodies  if  the  funds  for  home  economics, 
trade  and  industry,  and  agriculture  should  be  in  any 
danger  of  impairment.  Funds  for  these  services  have 
not  been  reduced  at  all.  Actually,  the  entire  federal 
operation  of  the  distributive-education  program  has 
been  characterized  by  a  series  of  inadequacies  and 
blunders.  Inept  leadership  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  diverse  purposes  of  the  Business  Education  Service,  and  inexpert 
testimony  before  congressional  committees  did  nothing  to  help  the  cause. 

•  The  future?  Distributive  education  will  survive  the  present  difficulties. 
It  has  made  too  many  valuable  contributions  to  education;  has  given  real 
impetus  to  a  field  that  requires  training.  No  doubt  there  will  have  to  be  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  support  on  state  and  local  levels  to  supplement  the  partial  loss 
of  federal  funds. 

■  Job  Success— In  teaching  the  manner  of  handling  problems  on  the  job  and 
how  to  succeed  in  them,  teachers  must  make  their  examples  practical  and 
realistic.  The  Princeton  Personnel  Center  has  issued  two  booklets  that  deal 
with  “human  problems  on  the  job.”  To  be  happy  and  successful  on  the  job  it  is 
necessary  for  the  students  to  understand  the  problems  of  attitude  toward  the 
job,  toward  one’s  superior,  toward  company  practices,  and  toward  one’s  fellow 
employees. 

These  booklets  are  designed  to  help  students  think  through  such  problems. 
They  contain  a  series  of  objective  questions,  means  for  discussion,  and  a  method 
for  proving  the  preferred  answers.  The  only  charge  is  for  the  questionnaire 
booklets.  Edition  B  is  sold  for  fifty  cents  each  in  quantities  of  not  fewer  than 
twenty.  To  those  using  Edition  B,  an  additional  quantity  of  Edition  A  for 
testing  pumoses  is  available  at  twentv  cents  each.  For  further  information  on 
these  booklets,  write  to  V’irginia  M.  Smith,  Director,  Princeton  Personnel 
Center,  199  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 

■  A  Handbook  on  Training— The  American  Petroleum  Institute  is  convinced 
that  trained  people  are  the  primary  factor  in  the  successful  marketing  of  their 
products.  They  believe  that  distributive  education  is  an  excellent  source  of 
help  in  training.  For  this  reason,  they  have  issued  an  excellent  training  manual 
entitled,  “Developing  Your  Men  Builds  Profits.”  It  contains  general  training 
principles,  suggestions  on  how  to  set  up  a  training  program,  patterns  of 
programs  for  all  phases  of  petroleum  marketing,  and  a  catalog  of  recommended 
references  and  training  aids.  It  is  free  for  teachers  and  co-ordinators  of 
distributive  education;  $1.00  for  all  others.  Lots  of  twenty-five  or  more  sell 
for  75  cents  each.  Write  to  Dr.  John  W.  Frey,  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
1625  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  for  copies  of  this  manual. 
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prietorship  with  the  business  phase  of  the 
student’s  culture. 

Just  as  English  literature  should  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  student’s 
culture,  similarly  should  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  student’s  thinking  concerning  all 
economic  problems— his  own  and  those 
of  society. 

■  Your  Best  Foot  Forward— Attaining 
these  objectives  in  the  concrete  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  student  is  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  the  teacher. 

•  This  environment  may  appear  to 
pose  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles: 
the  period  of  bookkeeping  training  is 
often  limited  to  a  year  or  less;  in  small¬ 
er  schools  interests  of  students  coming 
from  what  might  seem  to  be  a  homo¬ 
geneous  agricultural  communi^  will 
often  differ  widely;  parents  or  those 
students  in  the  college-preparatory, 
home  economics,  shop,  and  agricultural 
curricula  may  see  little  relationship  be¬ 
tween  training  for  chosen  occupations 
and  instruction  in  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting  are  accepted 
as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  student’s 
basic  education,  the  teacher  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  presenting  a  va¬ 
riety  of  materials  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  all  vocational  elements  represented 
in  his  class. 

•  To  overcome  these  difficulties  and 
to  attain  the  aims  previously  described, 
the  bookkeeping  teacher  must: 

1.  Educate  the  public  to  the  importance 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  by  means 
of  an  educational  process  both  within  and 
outside  the  classroom. 

2.  Face  (at  the  same  time)  the  task  of 
the  day-to-day  teaching  of  bookkeeping 
witli  proper  perspective,  attempting  first 
not  only  to  inculcate  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  or  technique,  but  also  to  lead  the 
student  to  an  appreciation  of  the  broad 
application  of  bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing  to  all  phases  of  his  economic  life. 

■  Summary— ’The  secondary  teacher  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  should  be, 
and  ordinarily  is,  a  well-educated  man 
or  woman  representing  the  best  in  our 
modem  economic  society.  Well  versed 
in  the  business  and  economic  problems 
of  the  Western  world,  such  a  teacher 
has  the  duty  of  integrating  practical 
and  economic  a.spects  of  Americanism 
with  the  student’s  thinking. 

'The  achievement  of  such  an  objec¬ 
tive  requires  vision,  patience,  perse- 
verence,  enthusiasm,  and  effort.  The 
reward  to  the  teacher  will  be  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  made  a  contribution 
not  only  to  his  society  in  the  large,  but 
also  to  maturing  individuals  who  have 
achieved  growth  and  fitness  for  eco- 
'  nomic  adaptation  under  his  supervision. 
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you  forget  (honestly  you  do)  that  there 
is  anyone  seeing  you,  and  things  go 
along  just  as  if  you  were  in  school  in 
your  regular  class.  Like  going  to  the 
dentist,  the  worst  part  is  thinking  about 
it  ahead  of  time. 

■  Recognition  for  Your  School— At 
West  Side,  a  television  receiver  was 
placed  in  the  auditorium  so  that  the 
students  could  see  their  friends  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Producing  a  satisfactory  program 
is  a  matter  of  pride,  too,  with  our  tele¬ 
vision-minded  young  people;  and  they 
were  proud  to  have  their  school  among 
the  pioneers  in  this  popular  field. 
Classes  from  the  state  teachers  college 
in  the  Newark  area  also  saw  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  used  it  as  a  basis  for  a  stu¬ 
dent-teacher  lesson.  As  you  send  out 
the  program,  you  never  know  how  many 
people  you  may  be  influencing.  It  is 
fun  to  get  your  “fan-mail”  afterwards, 
too.  I  had  people  write  me  whom  1 
haven’t  seen  in  some  years.  One  lady 
wrote  in  that  she  would  like  to  learn 
typewriting  herself  after  seeing  it  taught 
on  the  air. 

We  find  that  the  parents  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
“Report  to  Parents”  series.  Television 
certainly  provides  an  ideal  means  of 
taking  the  classroom  iirto  the  homes  of 
the  taxpayers,  and  it  serves  as  a  per¬ 
fect  public  relations  medium  if  prop¬ 
erly  used.  Criticism  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  is  largely  directed  towards  the 
young  office  worker,  who  is  the  only 
graduate  of  the  school  whose  perform¬ 
ance  is  in  the  public  spotlight.  It  is  a 
good  idea,  therefore,  to  show  business 
training  classes  in  action  so  that  the 
public  can  realize  that  teachers  are 
making  every  effort  to  prepare  quali¬ 
fied  workers  for  the  business  world.  We 
need  to  make  the  general  public  more 
school-conscious  and  more  receptive  to 
the  methods  and  needs  of  modem 
teaching.  By  televising  the  work  of  our 
schools,  we  can  pave  the  way  for  the 
day  when  all  schools  will  be  provided 
with  television  receivers.  Even  now, 
public  groups  like  the  PTA  are  helping 
to  get  receivers  into  the  schools. 

•  If  Asked,  Do  It  If  you  are  asked 
to  do  a  program,  don't  be  afraid  to  try 
it.  Don’t  worry  abou'  the  intricacies  of 
the  actual  televising;  the  engineers  help 
you  over  that  hurdle.  Just  remember 
that  you  are  simply  transferring  what 
you  do  each  day  onto  that  magic  screen 
for  others  to  see. 

It  is  hoped  tliat  there  will  be  more 
summer  workshops  and  new  courses 
available  to  educators  so  that  we  may 
walk  through  the  thousands  of  doors 
that  stand  ajar  for  us  in  this  new  in¬ 
strument  for  education  without  feeling 
too  strange. 


Professional  Reading 
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■  Lloyds  of  London— No  insurance  company  is  better  known  than  Lloyds  of 
London.  Yet,  there  are  more  popular  misconceptions  concerning  this  great 
insurance  underwTiter  than  any  insurance  company  in  existence.  Lloyds,  by 
C.  E.  Golding  and  D.  King-Page  ($4.50,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  36),  clearly  and  interestingly  describes  the  nature  and  activities 
of  this  famous  institution.  The  book  emphasizes  that,  fundamentally,  Lloyds 
of  London  never  changes— business  is  carried  on  today  very  much  as  it  was 
in  the  1600’s  in  Edward  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House  on  Great  Tower  Street.  Many 
of  the  present  underwriters  are  direct  descendants  of  those  who  originally 
conducted  their  business  in  the  coffee  house,  and  attendants  there  are  still 
known  as  “waiters.” 

This  book  is  concerned  primarily  with  Lloyd’s  present-day  business  opera¬ 
tions,  its  coiporate  organization,  how  it  carries  on  its  business,  and  how  it 
serves  shipping  and  other  businesses  throughout  the  entire  world. 

■  United  States  Marine  Insurance  Law  and  Practices—  Marine  Insurance;  Its 
Prin'Hples  and  Practice,  by  William  D.  Winter 
($7.50,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  36),  is  in  its  third  authoritative  edition.  Since 
1919,  Marine  Insurance  has  been  a  leading  non¬ 
technical  textbook.  Emphasis,  as  in  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  editions,  is  on  the  marine  insurance  business 
from  the  point  of  view  of  United  States  law  and 
practice.  "This  book  is  of  particular  interest  because 
of  the  excellent  background  it  provides  for  a  study 
of  marine  insurance.  The  first  chapter,  which  is 
on  its  historical  background,  emphasizes  that  the 
origin  of  marine  insurance  is  in  doubt.  However, 
it  traces  the  history  of  this  type  of  insurance  back 

to  the  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Phoenicians,  and  Romans. 

The  chapter  on  physical  geography  and  marine  insurance  discusses  the 
effect  of  natural  conditions  on  trade  routes,  ocean  navigation,  and  even  the 
effects  of  oceans  on  climate.  Other  chapters  on  commercial  geography  and 
marine  insurance  and  on  ships  and  shipbuilding  provide  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  the  study  of  this  subject. 

■  Reinsurance  and  Excess  Insurance— Reinsurance,  by  Kenneth  A.  Thompson 
($10,  Chilton  Company,  Philadelphia),  is  a  digest  of  the  practice  of  reinsur¬ 
ance  and  excess  insurance.  Reinsurance  is  becoming  increasingly  important. 
It  is  significant  that  some  companies  write  only  excess  coverage  policies.  This 
book  gives  a  clear  picture  of  this  type  of  coverage  and  documents  its  examples 
with  legal  briefs,  opinions,  and  memoranda. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  published  originally  in  1942  and  should 
be  a  part  of  any  comprehensive  insurance  library. 

■  General  Insurance— There  have  been  two  books  published  recent’y  that 
cover  the  entire  field  of  insurance;  Principles  of  Insurance,  by  Robert  I.  Mehr 
and  Emerson  Cammack  ($5.75,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Chicago),  and  Insur¬ 
ance,  by  S.  B.  Ackerman  ($6,  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York). 

•  The  Ackerman  book  devotes  the  major  part  of  its  attention  to  those  types 
of  insurance  that  are  of  major  concern  to  the  ordinary  insurance  buyer.  Each 
chapter  ends  with  a  list  of  excellent  questions  and  problems,  the  answers  to 
which  can  be  found  in  the  text.  The  problems  are  particularly  good  and  will 
be  of  great  help  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  person  who  wishes  really  to  master 
the  subject  of  insurance. 

•  The  Mehr  and  Cammack  book  develops  the  principles  that  can  be  used 
by  the  buyer  in  learning  to  understand  the  operation  of  insurance  companies, 
contracts,  and  practices,  instead  of  presenting  each  branch  of  the  business  as 
a  separate,  complete  unit.  This  is  a  functional  approach  that  presents  prin¬ 
ciples  and  explains  practices. 

Both  books  cover  the  entire  field  of  insurance  and  can  be  used  by  those 
who  want  a  general,  broad  picture  of  the  insurance  business  as  a  background 
for  building  their  own  insurance  programs.  Both  can  also  be  used  as  pre¬ 
requisites  for  a  more  advanced  course. 
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Teaching  Aids 

JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 

Milledgeville,  Georgia 

■  Get  on  Those  Mailing  Lists— Start  the  year  right  by  having  your  name  placed 
on  three  important  mailing  lists.  From  these  sources  you  can  get  materials 
galore  for  your  basic  business  classes.  The  “Road  Maps  of  Industry”  charts 
are  sent  free  each  week  to  high  school  teachers,  staff  memlwrs  of  teachers 
colleges,  and  administrators.  These  multi-colored  charts  picture  developments 
in  business,  labor.  Government,  and  industrial  economics  and  are  based  on 
latest  statistical  data  available  from  authentic  sources.  Write  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York,  to 
start  sending  you  charts  in  September. 

•  Two  government  agencies  have  a  wealth  of  material  to  send  you,  and  are 
they  prompt!  Write  your  regional  office  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce;  or,  if  you  don’t  know  the  address,  send  a  request  to  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  for  a  list  of  all  the  field  oflSces.  It’s  worth  it  to  receive  every  two  weeks, 
the  Bulletin  of  Commerce.  Then,  there  is  the  Superintendent  of  Documents’ 
office,  which  publishes  bibliographies  biweekly  and  periodically.  These  are  a 
must.  Requests  for  these  publications  should  be  made 
to  the  United -States  Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington  25,  D.  C.  When  you  write,  be  sure  to 
ask  for  the  new  free  catalog  of  representative  Gov¬ 
ernment  Best  Sellers.  This  62-page  booklet  lists 
many  valuable  Government  pamphlets  that  are 
yours  for  the  asking. 

■  For  Typewriting  Teachers  Only— Even  if  you  don’t 
teach  typewTiting,  you’ll  want  these  attractive 
folders  of  teaching  aids.  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Type¬ 
writers  Inc.  has  a  folder,  “Typewriting  Training 
Aids,”  packed  with  visual  aids.  C^t  yours  by  writing 
to  their  Educational  Division,  Syracuse  1,  New  York. 

Another  pack,  which  contains  seven  items  including  “Typing  Do’s  and 
Don’ts”  and  “What  Is  Your  Typewriter  I.  Q.?,”  will  be  sent  by  the  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

•  Memo:  How  to  Be  a  Super-Secretary  is  a  cleverly  illustrated  booklet  by  , 

Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York.  One  of 
my  former  students  wrote  that  her  boss  saw  one  and  immediately  ordered 
copies!  Two  others:  25  Typing  Short  Cuts  and  How  You  Spell  It!  also  come  in 
quantities.  The  first  two  are  from  the  Typewriter  Division  and  the  last  from 
the  Business  Machines  and  Supplies  Division.  | 

•  Your  Sample  Kit,  compliments  of  Underwood  Corporation,  lists  in  its 
contents  twelve  classroom  teaching  aids.  It’s  all  yours  when  you  write  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

■  Compliments  of  the  Monroe  Company— Their  Portfolio  of  Teaching  Aids 
and  Literature  has  about  everything  you  want  to  know  concerning  the  teaching 
of  office  machines.  The  booklets  and  articles  in  the  portfolio  are  worth  much 
more  than  the  three  cents  it  takes  to  write  for  it.  If  you’ve  been  trying  to  get 
funds  for  office  machines,  your  answer  might  be  in  “Procuring  Funds  for  Office 
Machines,”  or,  if  you  want  definite  information  on  arrangement  for  an  office 
training  laboratory,  it’s  there  too.  This  is  just  a  sample  of  the  type  of  material 
you  will  find  in  this  big  portfolio.  Write  to  the  Educational  Department, 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  General  Offices,  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

■  On  the  Track- Twenty-one  items  (all  free)  are  listed  on  the  back  of  the 
Teachers’  Request  Coupon— offered  by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
(School  and  College  Service,  Transportation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C.)  — 
a  real  contribution  to  business  education.  Your  travel  unit  won’t  be  complete 
without  the  picture!,  classroom  wall  charts,  and  teacher’s  kit— not  to  mention 
the  two  sets  of  filmstrips.  Get  your  coupon  first;  then  order  from  it. 

■  Facts  Booklet  Series— One  of  the  most  complete  booklets  in  this  series  has 
sixteen  pages  of  questions  and  answers  about  contracts.  Business-law  teachers, 
write  to  your  Better  Business  Bureau  for  a  copy  of  Facts  You  Should  Know 
About  Your  Legal  Problems.  This  one  came  from  the  B.B.B.  Education  Divi¬ 
sion,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Don’t  fail  to  ask  for  a  list  of  the  complete  series. 
.A  charge  of  five  cents  will  be  made  for  each  booklet. 


(Continued  from  page  32) 
eligible  for  a  circle  on  the  chart.  The 
records  will  be  complete,  therefore,  if 
the  marks  out  from  the  circles  are  used 
in  case  of  duplicated  speeds. 

•  The  dates  that  the  timed  writings 
are  given  may  be  recorded  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  chart  or  on  the  back  of  it. 
This  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  student’s  consistency  grade  or 
the  number  of  points  you  will  give  him 
for  consistency  if  it  is  not  your  practice 
of  giving  one  of  these  timed  writings 
each  week. 

■  How  to  Begin.  Recording— I  like  to 
give  a  series  of  five  daily  timed  writings 
when  first  starting  the  chart.  This 
usually  results  in  getting  a  fairly  large 
percentage  of  the  class  represented  on 
the  chart  if  the  minimum  speed  re¬ 
quired  to  become  eligible  for  a  record 
on  it  has  not  been  made  too  high. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  student  gets  a  circle 
on  the  chart,  he  will  exert  greater  effort 
on  successive  timed  writings  to  surpass 
his  previous  record  and  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  attainments  of 
others  in  the  class.  The  chart  produces 
keen  rivalry  not  only  for  high  speeds 
but  for  the  number  of  circles  each  stu¬ 
dent  has  on  the  chart. 

■  Graphing  the  Chart— At  the  end  of 
each  grading  period,  if  desired,  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  chart  may  be  graphed 
by  connecting  the  highest  speed  at¬ 
tained  by  each  student  with  a  straight 
line,  although  this  sometimes  tends  to 
make  the  chart  look  congested. 

A  better  method  would  be  to  pencil 
in  a  straight  vertical  mark  after  the 
highest  speed  for  each  student  or  a 
small  number  corresponding  to  the 
grading  periods  (whether  first,  second, 
or  third)  in  the  lower  right  of  the  last 
speed  circled. 

■  Summary— I  have  found  the  chart 
useful  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  First,  it  shows  each  student’s  net 
speed;  the  number  of  errors  he  made 
when  he  attained  that  speed;  and,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  times  he  has 
a  speed  recorded  on  the  chart,  his  con¬ 
sistency. 

•  Second,  it  is  a  motivating  power 
to  produce  more  accurate  work  along 
with  speed.  This  is  brought  to  bear 
when  the  student  sees  a  green  circle  or 
a  red  circle  or  a  blue  circle  for  his  last 
speed.  He  knows  that  a  gold  circle,  in¬ 
dicating  no  errors,  will  bring  his  speed 
up  considerably;  and  you  can  show  him 
with  this  simple  and  concrete  evidence 
before  him  on  the  chart  how  much 
speed  goes  up  when  errors  are  reduced. 

•  Third,  the  information  contained 
on  the  chart  can  easily  be  converted 
into  timed-writing  grades  that  are  quite 
accurate  when  based  on  speed,  accu¬ 
racy,  and  consistency. 
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•  This  attractive,  24-page,  pocket-size  brochure  is 
chock-full  of  practical  suggestions,  typing  methods, 
tips  and  shortcuts.  It  is  of  genuine  value  to  all 
typists  —  expert  ar  beginner.  Your  students  will 
find  it  mighty  useful.  Please  use  caupon. 

Smith-Corona 

I C  SMITH  t  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  I  N  Y  Canodmn 
foclary  and  efflcni,  Teronlo,  Ontario.  AAaknri  oi  lamoui  Smith- 
Corona  Olllco  Typowritnrt,  Portobl*  Typowritnrt,  Adding 
Mothinot,  Cothlort,  Vivid  Duplicotort,  Ribbon*  and  Carbon*. 


I  C  SMtTN  A  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC 
710  WATER  STREH,  SYRACUSE  I  N  Y 

Q  S«nd  mn  on*  copy  of  “Mp*  to  lypi*t«"  tor  my  •xominolion,  b*for* 
ordaring  quantity  for  *tud*nt  di>lribution. 

□  Sand  m* - copiai  of  "lip*  I*  lypitt*"  for  di*lribwlion  to  ovr 

itudant*.  Thar*  will  b*  no  chorg*. 


ZONE _ HATE 
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Dictation^T  ranscript^ 


Another  story  about  the  Hamilton  Typewriter  Company 

Birthday  Greetings 

ELIZABETH  GEORGE  SPEARE 


■  When  I  entered  the  locker  room  oi 
the  Hamilton  Typewriter  Company  on 
Thursday  morning,  I  saw  that  the*  girls 
were  collecting  money  again;  and  I 
mentally  revised  my  budget  for  the 
next  two  days. 

“We  want  a  dollar^  this  time,  Sue,” 
Margaret  Healy  told  me.  “It’s  Gussie’s 
birthday,  and  we  think  it  ought  to  be 
something  special  because*  next  spring 
will  be  her  40th  anniversary  with  dear 
old  Hamilton.” 

"O.K.”  I  said,  revising  my*  figures 
again.  "Forty  years  certainly  is  im¬ 
pressive.  What  are  you  going  to  get 
her?" 

“She  needs  a  table*  radio.  She  cooks 
dinner  every  night  on  an  electric  plate 
and  then  listens  to  her  squawky  radio 
all*  evening.  Her  landlady  says  you  can 
hardly  tell  One  Man’s  Family  apart.” 

“Honestly,”  said  Joan,  “you’d  think 
listening'  to  that  stuff  every  night  would 
make  her  just  a  little  bit  human.” 

■  “Slie  isn’t  human.  The  old  witch 
cracks  a*  whip  over  us  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  out  of  gratitude  I  have  to  give 
up  my  lunch.”  This  came  from  Patty, 
who  is**  a  little  too  sociable  for  Gussie’s 
standards. 

“We  ought  to  just  ignore  her  birth¬ 
day,”  said  Loretta.  “Though  it  won’t** 
hurt  you  a  bit  to  give  up  a  lunch, 
dearie,”  she  added  thoughtfully. 

“Simmer  down  girls,”  said  Margaret. 
“This  is  going’*  to  be  special,  or  else. 
I’ve  ordered  a  cake  sent  in  from  the 
delicatessen  at  four  o’clock.” 

“Hope  she  chokes**  on  it,”  they 
muttered.  But  they  paid  their  dollar, 
and  Margaret  went  ofiF  to  collect  from 
the  men  in  the  accounting**  office. 

As  you  can  see,  Gussie,  or  Miss  Gus- 
tavson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  steno 
pool,  isn’t  exactly**  popular.  When  I 
first  came  to  work  there,  I  was  scared 
to  death  of  her,  too.  She  is  thin  and 
sharp  and  gray,  with  a  tight*®  perma¬ 
nent  and  a  fierce  scowl  between  her 
eyes  from  trying  to  get  perfect  letters 
out  of  the  girls  for  so  many  years.**  But 
one  day  I  discovered  that  Gussie  and  I 


were  sisters  under  the  skin,  as  they  say. 

I  could  never  think  of**  Gussie  as  an 
ogre  again  after  I  knew  her  one  human 
weakness:  the  way  she  worshipped  Bill 
Hamilton,**  J.  W.  Hamilton’s  son.  I 
found  out  one  day  when  she  had  a  cold 
and  I  had  to  take  some  papers  from 
J.  W.**  over  to  her  rooming  house. 

■  She  had  pictures  of  Bill  all  over  the 
room— one  with  his  first  bicycle,  one*® 
playing  the  trombone  in  the  high  school 
band,  a  newspaper  picture  of  Bill  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  tennis  trophy,  and  a**  real 
photograph  of  him  in  his  uniform.  She 
must  have  wangled  that  one  from  J.  W. 
She  told  me  about**  the  first  time  he 
came  into  the  office,  “such  a  dear  httle 
boy,”  and  climbed  up  on  his  father’s 
desk,  spilling  an**  ink  bottle  over  some 
letters  she  had  just  finished.  And  she 
went  on  about  the  time  he  almost  gave 
his  father**  heart  failure  by  threatening 
to  be  a  test  pilot  instead  of  coming  into 
the  Hamilton  Company.*®  Listening  to 
her  stories,  I  could  see  that  Bill  was  the 
Romance  she  had  never  had,  the  son 
she  would  have  slaved  for,  or**  the 
nephew  she  would  have  spoiled.  In- 
.stead,  she  was  all  alone  in  the  world 
with  only  the  office  all  day  and  this 
one**  room  at  night.  Then,  because  I 
guess  she  must  have  a  lot  more  under¬ 
standing  than  we  girls  give  her  credit 
for,  she  pulled**  out  another  copy  of  the 
tennis  picture,  saying  it  was  extra  and 
maybe  I’d  like  to  have  it.  She  offered*® 
it  so  shyly  and  nicely  that  1  didn’t  mind 
her  knowing.  Naturally,  I’ve  had  a  warm 
spot  for  Gussie*"  ever  since. 

■  If  Bill  knew  he  was  the  sun  in 
Gussie’s  sky,  he  never  gave  any  sign  of 
it.  To  him  she  was  just**  an  office  fixture 
that  had  always  been  there,  like  the 
ancient  filing  cases  and  the  model  of 
the  first  Hamilton**  Typewriter.  When 
he  said  good  morning  to  her,  she 
scowled  harder  than  ever,  out  of  shy¬ 
ness;  so  I  don’t  suppose**  he  ever  said 
much  more  than  that.  But  now  that  I 
thought  of  it,  I  decided  I  had  better 
make  sure  than  Bill  was**  in  on  this 
celebration.  I  picked  up  some  letters 


for  an  excuse  to  go  over  and  speak  to 
him. 

“Gosh,  Sue,”  he**  said.  “I  had  entirely 
forgotten.  I  must  remind  Dad.  Could 
you  get  something  for  me?  Take  some 
extra  time  at  lunch**  and  pick  up  a 
present,  a  bag  or  stockings— something 
sensible.” 

He  handed  me  a  good-sized  bill  and 
rushed  off  with**  a  nice  clear  conscience. 

“You  big,  handsome  idiot!”  I  wanted 
to  shout  after  him.  “Can’t  you  see  that, 
if  Gussie  knew**  you  had  picked  out 
even  a  package  of  chewing  gum  for  her 
all  by  yourself,  she’d  preserve  the 
wrapper  forever^’** 

■  But  then  he  tmmed  back  and  mutter¬ 
ed  under  his  breath,  “You  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  we  have  a  date  for  dinner  to¬ 
night,  have*®  you.  Sue?”  and  I  had  to 
walk  away  quickly  to  keep  him  from 
seeing  what  a  completely  fantastic  ques¬ 
tion  that**  was. 

At  lunch  time,  I  took  a  bus  down¬ 
town  and  wandered  along  Main  Street 
wondering  what  in  the  world  I  could 
find  for**  Bill  to  give  Gussie.  The  more 
I  wondered,  the  less  I  liked  that  idea  of 
something  sensible.  Gussie  had  plenty** 
of  sensible  things,  and  the  bags  and 
stockings  she  buys  are  the  kind  that 
are  go<^  for  practically  a  lifetime.**  It 
was  then  that  I  saw  the  orchids  in  the 
florist’s  window.  I  had  never  seen  any 
Uke  them,  a  pure  white  velvet*®  with 
deep  lavender  centers.  I  didn’t  even 
stop  to  think.  I  went  in  and  spent  every 
bit  of  Bill’s  money**  on  one  gorgeous 
flower. 

I  took  off  my  coat  outside  the  office 
door  and  smuggled  the  square  white 
box  into  my**  locker.  “Did  you  find 
something?”  Bill  greeted  me,  stopping 
by  my  desk. 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  assured  him,  amazed 
how  sensible**  I  sounded.  “Here,  sign 
this  card.  Bill.” 

■  At  four  o’clock  the  man  from  the 
delicatessen  arrived  with  the  most 
sumptuous*®  cake  I  ever  saw,  and  we 
all  pushed  aside  our  work  and  sang 
“Happy  Birthday,  dear  Gussie.” 

Gussie  really®®  was  surprised.  Per¬ 
haps  she  had  forgotten  her  own  birth¬ 
day,  and  she  certainly  hadn’t  expected 
anyone  else®*  to  remember.  Besides, 
none  of  us  had  ever  had  a  cake  sent  in 
for  us.  Then  Margaret  made  a  little 
speech®*  and  gave  her  the  radio.  Believe 
me,  it  wasn’t  just  Gussie  who  choked 
on  that  cake!  When  we  saw  how  Gussie 
could®*  hardly  believe  her  eyes,  I  guess 
even  Patty  didn’t  begrudge  a  lunch. 
Somehow  I  thought  working  for  Gussie 
would®*  never  be  so  bad  again.  While 
she  was  strugghng  to  make  some  words 
come  out,  I  slid  the  florist’s  box  onto 
her  desk.®® 
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■  Finally  she  turned  and  saw  it,  and 
her  fingers  shook  so  she  could  hardly 
untie  the  ribbon.  When  she  saw  the 
orchid,®*  she  went  so  pale  I  wondered 
if  I  had  actually  done  something  fatal. 
Then  she  looked  at  the  card,  and  the®' 
color  rushed  back  into  her  face.  She 
looked  across  at  Bill’s  desk  with  a 
shine  in  her  eyes  even  he  couldn’t 
mistake.®*  Bill’s  eyes  were  simply  pop¬ 
ping;  and  he  turned  lobster-red,  but  he 
managed  a  sheepish  grin  and  a  “Happy 
Birthday.” 

The®*  girls  were  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  and  helped  her  pin  it  on.  There 
is  nothing  like  an  orchid  to  win  friends 
and  influence***  people.  All  but  Loretta, 
of  course. 

“Those  big  ones  are  awfully  difficult 
to  wear,”  she  said.  “Perhaps  it’s  all*' 
that  satin  ribbon.” 

GussJfe  loved  the  satin  riblion.  She 

A  Day 
to  Remember 

JULIA  W.  WOLFE 

■  Jean  Rice  was  the  first  one  out  of 
the  crowded  subway  train.  She  ran  up 
the  stairway,  her  curly  hair  and  the 
feather'  on  her  little  green  hat  bobbing 
merrily  in  tune  to  the  beat  of  her  flying 
footsteps. 

“What  a  perfectly  lovely,*  splendif- 
er-ous  old  world!”  she  sang  to  herself. 
“What  a  day  to  start  my  first  job!” 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  stood* 
still  a  moment.  Round  her  bustled  great 
swarms  of  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys. 
Jean  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  her  gray 
eyes  shone.  “It’s*  like  being  a  part  of 
a  big  army— even  if  your  part  is  only 
writing  other  people’s  letters.” 

When  the®  door  marked  “White  and 
Richards”  closed  behind  her,  the  first 
business  day  of  Jean’s  life  began. 

■ .  Jean  wished  for  a  moment  she 
were*  safe  at  home  again,  but  she  took 
a  deep  breath  and  began  repeating  to 
herself  all  the  keep-cool,  use-your- 
head,*  nobody-is-going-to-eat-you  max¬ 
ims  she  could  think  of.  Mr.  White’s 
secretary  was  away  on  vacation,*  and 
that  afternoon  he  had  sent  for  Jean. 

At  the  business  college  she  had  taken 
plenty  of  dictation,  so  now"  she  tried 
to  pretend  that  Mr.  White  was  only  her 
teacher.  It  helped  amazingly,  and  soon 
she  forgot  her  first-day'"  jitters. 

“I’ve  given  you  quite  a  pile,”  Mr. 
White  said  kindly,  laying  down  the 
last  letter.  “But  I’m  going  home"  at 
noon,  and  you  can  take  it  easy  getting 
these  out.” 


loved  every’  bit  of  it  so  much  that  it  hurt 
to  look**  at  her.  Someone  else  had  to 
cut  the  cake,  and  she  just  stood  holding 
a  piece  and  blinking  behind  her  glasses. 
J.  W.**  came  out  and  ate  a  large  piece  of 
cake  and  slipped  an  envelope  under 
the  radio.  Finally  we  had*'  to  scramble 
to  get  our  desks  cleared  by  closing 
time. 

Then  Bill  stood  beside  my  desk,  and 
I  knew  I  couldn’t  postpone  the*®  reckon¬ 
ing  any  longer. 

■  “About  our  dinner  tonight,”  he  be¬ 
gan.  Well,  I  had  it  coming.  If  he  was 
annoyed*®  enough  to  break  a  date  with 
me,  I  still  wasn’t  sorry. 

“I  was  just  thinking,”  he  went  on.  “A 
woman  with  an  orchid**  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  going  home  and  eating  dinner  all 
alone.  What  do  you  say  we  take  Gussie 
with  us  and**  really  show  her  the 
town?”  ''**" 


■  It  was  very  quiet  in  the  private  office 
after  Mr.'*  White  left.  No  one  came  in 
to  disturb  her,  and  the  neat  pile  of 
finished  letters  grew  and  grew.  She 
drew  the  last  one'*  out  of  her  machine 
with  a  flourish  and  glanced  at  her 
watch.  Four  o’clock  already!  Then  the 
telephone  rang. 

A  man’s"  voice  on  the  other  end  of 
the  wire  a.>ked  for  Mr.  White. 

“Mr.  White  has  gone  for  the  day,” 
Jean  replied.  “Would  you  like'®  to  leave 
a  message  for  him?” 

“Do  you  know  whether  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Duke  and  Company  either 
yesterday'*  or  today?”  the  voice  de¬ 
manded.  “His  answer  to  our  letter 
should  have  reached  us  this  morning 
at  the  latest.” 

“He  didn’t"  write  it  todav,”  Jean 
said  positively.  “If  you  will  fiold  the 
wire.  I’ll  check  to  see  if  it  was  typed 
yesterday.”'* 

The  voice  cut  her  short.  “I’ve  waited 
long  enough  to  hear  as  it  is!”  he 
snapped.  “If  the  letter  doesn’t  reach 
me  today,'*  I'll  withdraw  my  offer. 
That’s  all!” 

■  The  line  clicked,  and  Jean  nervously 
hung  up  the  receiver.  She  went  into 
the  outer*®  office  and  asked  a  few  timid 
questions  of  various  busy  people.  No 
one  knew  anything  about  the*'  letter. 

“VV'e’ll  have  to  wait  until  Mr.  White 
comes  in  tomorrow  morning,”  one  of 
them  said  kindly.  “Anyhow,  it**  isn’t 
your  fault.” 

Anxiously  Jean  went  back  to  her 
desk  and  tried  to  decide  what  to  do  in 
a  case  like  this.  The  matter**  had 
sounded  important.  Someone  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  something.  Perhaps  Mr. 
W'hite  had  sent  the  letter"  and  it 
would  arrive  in  time  after  all.  But 
maybe  it  had  been  mailed  to  a  wrong 
address!  Then  a  second  letter*®  ought 
to  go  at  once. 

At  that  moment  her  eye  fell  on  the 


telephone  beside  her,  and  an  idea 
popped  into**  her  head.  She  was  a  little 
frightened,  but  she  took  out  her  note¬ 
book  and  pen  and  picked  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

When  the*'  telephone  operator 
answered,  she  asked  for  Mr.  Henry 
White’s  house.  Gripping  her  pen  hard 
between  fingers  cold  with**  excitement, 
she  waited.  A  few  moments  more  and 
the  voice  she  hoped  to  hear  sounded 
over  the  wire. 

“This  is  Miss  Rice**  at  your  office,” 
she  said  breathlessly. 

“Yes,  yes.  What’s  wrong?”  he  asked 
quickly. 

■  Keeping  her  tones  steady,  Jean  ex¬ 
plained  as  clearly®"  and  as  briefly  as 
she  could  about  the  message  from  Duke 
and  Company. 

An  exclamation  of  annoyance*'  broke 
into  her  story.  “You  mean  that  letter 
hasn’t  reach^  them  yet?”  Mr.  White 
asked.  “I  dictated  it  five  days  ago.** 
But  now  .  .  .  why,  it’s  too  late  even  to 
wire  them.  Their  office  closes  at  five.” 

Jean  spoke  eagerly.  “You  could  dic¬ 
tate**  a  letter  over  the  phone  and  I 
could  take  it  to  the.m  myself.  1  can  get 
there  before  five.  I’m  sure  I  can,  Mr.** 
White.” 

She  heard  him  say  “Good  girl!”  in  a 
tone  of  such  surprised  relief  that  she 
couldn’t  help  feeling  just  a  tinge  oP* 
pride. 

■  Not  quite  fifteen  minutes  later,  Jean 
was  putting  on  her  hat.  Her  fingers 
were  tired,  but  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  a**  warm  glow  of  pride.  In  her 
purse  lay  the  typed  letter  to  Duke  and 
Company,  signed  “H.  H.  White”  with 
the  initials  “J.  R.”*'  underneath. 

When  Mr.  White  walked  into  the 
office  next  morning,  Jean  looked  up 
from  the  typewriter  and  couldn’t**  help 
beaming  as  she  told  him  of  her  success. 
By  that  time  it  meant  almost  as  much 
to  her  as  if  she  had  been**  president 
of  the  firm.  He  smiled  involun'arily. 

“I  got  there  just  before  the  office 
closed,”  she  said.  “Mr.  Duke’s'®  secre¬ 
tary  had  gone  home,  and  I  told  him  he 
could  dictate  the  reply  to  me,”  Jean 
explained  happily.  “So  I"  know.  The 
letter  is  on  your  desk.” 

Mr.  White  gave  Jean  a  quick  glance 
of  approval.  “The  kind  of  employee  we 
are'*  always  looking  for  in  this  office.” 
he  said  unexpectedly,  “is  the  one  who 
can  think  and  think  clearly  and  fast.'* 
You’ll  succeed.  Miss  Rice,  if  you  go  on 
as  you  have  begun.” 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  to  Jean  the 
quiet,  approving*' words  meant  as  much 
as  if  he  had  pinned  a  huge  gold  medal 
on  her  jacket. 

“If  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun  , .  .” 
Mr.'®  White  had  said. 

■  “Umm,  you  bet  1  will!”  Jean  said  to 
herself  and  smiled  as  visions  of  Jean 
Rice,  Personal  Trouble  Shooter*®  for  the 
President,  flashed  through  her  mind.***" 
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They  weren't  officially  engaged/  but .  ,  , 


No  Letter  from  Johnny 


ANNE  LEONARD 


■  I  typed  the  last  of  a  pile  of  insurance 
forms  and,  to  my  relief,  the  clock  said 
five.  No  Friday— no  week— had  ever' 
dragged  so  slowly  for  me.  It  was  ten 
days  since  I  had  had  a  letter  from 
Johnny;  and,  from  the  moment  he  went® 
into  the  Army,  I’d  lived  for  his  letters. 
No  matter  what  he  wrote  in  them,  to  me 
they  all  said:  “I  love  you,  and’  I’m  com¬ 
ing  back  to  you.” 

Tossing  the  cover  over  my  typewriter, 

I  pulled  down  the  shade,  grabbed  my 
purse,  and  made  the‘  time  clock  just 
ahead  of  the  mob  from  the  second  floor. 
Once  in  the  bus,  I  let  myself  forget  my 
nine-to-five  poise.’  The  efficient  manner 
that  I  was  sure  fooled  ever>’one  gave 
way  to  slumped  shoulders  and  an  un¬ 
happy  frown  as*  I  stared  out  the 
window. 

Johnny  had  been  writing  to  me  every 
day.  After  a  few  evenings  of  coming 
home^  to  find  no  thin  enveloiie  with  his 
scrawled  handwriting.  I’d  begun  to  feel 
all  hollow  inside. 

“Now,  Carol,  you  know*  you’re  ask- 
uig  the  impossible  of  a  man  in  the 
Army!”  Mother  had  reminded  me.  “1 
told  you  Johnny  would®  be  too  busy  and 
loo  tired  to  keep  up  any  such  schedule!” 

I  had  protested  that  he  had  kept  it  up 
without'®  missing  once  until  now.  John¬ 
ny  was  gay  and  unpredictable.  That 
was  part  of  his  charm.  But  I  was  sure 
there  was"  one  thing  he  was  seriouSj 
about— me. 

■  We  weren’t  officially  engaged  be¬ 
cause  Johnny  had  been  so  stubborn'® 
about  that  at  first.  After  he  had  been 
drafted,  he  didn’t  think  it  was  fair  to  ask 
me  to  sit  home  alone  and*’  wait  for  him. 
But  I  didn’t  mind.  Nobody  else  seemed 
half  so  much  fun  as  Johnny;  I  found  I 
couldn’t  have  a  good"  time  with  any 
other  date.  He  changed  his  mind,  too, 
when  he  found  out  what  being  separat¬ 
ed  was  really  like.'®  In  one  of  his  last 
letters  Johnny  had  suggested  that  we 
get  married  next  time  he  came  home. 
He  still  would  have  a'®  lot  of  training 
ahead  of  him,  and  he  didn’t  want  us 
to  be  separated  any  longer. 

I  was  terribly'^  disappointed  last 
month  when  I  was  expecting  Johnny 
home  and  his  leave  was  cancelled.  Now 
he  had  said  the  prospect'*  of  getting 


home  looked  poor  for  quite  a  while. 
That’s  why  I  depended  so  much  on  his 
letters. 

Often  they  were  just'®  a  scribble  on 
a  postcard  or  some  cartoons  he  had 
dashed  off,  but  it  was  the  idea  of 
having  something  from*®  him  that 
mattered. 

■  All  the  frightening  thoughts  came  fast 
now— maybe  he’s  sick,  or  injured.  .  .  . 
But  wouldn’t  he  write  me  about  it?*' 
At  least  one  of  his  friends  would! 

He  couldn’t  have  been  shipped  to 
Korea.  He  was  at  a  special  school,  his 
training  nowhere®®  near  finished.  Un¬ 
less  something  unreasonable  and  crazy 
had  happened.  ...  As  always,  I  prayed 
that  he  wouldn’t**  have  to  go  overseas, 
ever. 

I  got  up  automatically  at  my  stop  and 
started  down  the  street.  There  was** 
another  disturbing  thought  that  came 
when  I  had  determinedly  cleared  the 
others  away.  Some  other  girl?  Johnny*’ 
couldn’t  have  met  another  girl  in  Cali- 


OGA  Membership  Test 

IT  NEVER  FAILS 

■  If  you  are  the  sort  of  person  that  is 
easily  exasperated,  there  are  many 
things  in  this  world  to'  exasperate  you! 

You  may  primp  and  look  your  best 
every  afternoon  for  a  week,  and  no 
visitors  appear.  But*  let  yourself  become 
so  involved  in  cooking  up  a  batch  of 
preserves  that  your  hair  is  stringy,  your 
hands  and  clothes  fruit-stained,*  and 
your  face  shiny—and  you’re  sure  to  have 
callers.  You  may  sit  bv  the  telephone  by 
the  hour,  and  it  is  silent;*  but,  as  soon 
as  you  head  for  the  farthest  comer  of 
the  house,  it  begins  to  ring. 

What  is  the  answer?  Vvell,  one’  good 
psychologist  suggests  that  we  cultivate 
an  attitude  of  friendly  indifference.  Sup¬ 
pose  our  friends  do*  catch  us  looking 
our  worst.  Laugh  it  off.  Suppose  your 
nose  does  start  itching  as  soon  as  your 
hands  are  full  of  soapsuds.  Dry*  your 
hands,  grab  a  “hanky,”  and  exclaim 
with  a  smile,  “It  never  fails!”  '*’** 


fomia  and  become  more  interested  in 
her? 

I  forced  a®*  smile  for  old  Mn.  Daniels, 
rocking  on  her  porch,  and  hurried  past 
so  that  I  wouldn’t  have  to  stop  and  talk. 
Johnny*'  wouldn’t  look  at  another  girl, 

I  insisted.  But,  then,  remembering 
Johnny’s  impudent  grin,  his  easy 
charm,**  I  admitted  that  he’d  look  at 
one.  “That’s  all!”  I  told  myself  fiercely, 
miserably.  Even  if— if  he  could  fall*® 
in  love  with  someone  else,  Johnny 
would  write  to  me  and  say  so. 

■  'The  living-rocm  shades  were  still 
drawn.  That  meant  that  Mother'^  hadn’t 
retmmed  from  shopping.  I  tried  not  to 
run  up  the  steps  to  the  mailbox.  A 
circular,  a  pictme  postcard*'  for  Mother, 
a  bill.  ...  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  air¬ 
mail  envelope.  I  ran  my  fingers  arouild 
the  inside  of  the**  mailbox  frantically. 
Empty! 

In  the  house,  I  sat  down  on  the  couch 
and  told  myself  that  I  would  not  cry. 
Johnny**  hadn’t  written,  hadn’t  answer¬ 
ed  any  of  my  recent  letters.  I  had  tried 
so  hard  to  make  them  sound  gay,  with 
only’*  mock  alarm  at  his  silence. 

There  must  be  another  girl,  I  thought 
wretchedly,  tom  between  my  loyalty 
to*’  Johnny  and  the  fear  of  having  lost 
him,  which  increased  with  every 
minute.  I  tried  to  reassure  myself,  as** 

I  had  before,  that  tomorrow  there 
would  be  a  wonderful  letter  and  every¬ 
thing  would  be  right.  But  I  couldn’t*' 
rouse  myself  to  any  eagerness  over  the 
meager  possibility  of  tomorrow.  Not 
with  the  strain”  of  the  past  week  and 
the  dreary  waste  of  this  evening  that 
yawned  ahead,  and  the  sleepless  night. 

■  I  couldn’t  push  down  the”  memories 
that  rushed  to  my  mind-my  first  date 
with  Johnny,  that  silly  sentimental  song 
we  botli  liked,  the  reflections*®  of  the 
brightly  painted  motorboats  on  the 
water  at  sunset  when  we  walked  the 
river  path.  .  .  . 

I  went  wearily*'  to  the  kitchen.  A  cool 
drink  of  lemonade  would  help  my 
headache;  at  least  it  was  something 
to  do  to  keep  from**  thinking.  As  I 
opened  the  refrigerator,  the  doorbell 
rang.  Mother  was  always  forgetting  her 
key. 

“What,  again?”**  I  said  as  I  went  to 
the  door. 

■  The  voice  that  said  “Carol!”  was  un¬ 
mistakably  male;  the  grin  was  unmis¬ 
takably**  Johnny!  Johnny.  A  moment 
later  with  my  hand  tightly  clasped  in 
his,  I  didn’t  need  to  ask  questions. 
Nothing*’  mattered  but  having  Johnny 
here.  As  if  from  a  distance,  his  voice 
came  ,  .  .  “wasn’t  sure  till  the  last 
minute— wanted**  to  surprise  you— 
didn’t  want  you  to  be  disappointed  like 
the  last  time— terrible  connections,  and 
it  took  so  long*'  to  get  here  .  .  .” 

The  only  word  I  really  heard  was 
“Darling.” 

(Transcript  continued  on  page  50) 
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Miss  Helenora  Strachan,  instructor  of  filing  and  indexing  at 
Racine  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School,  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  helps  a  student  in  a  filing  class  using  Identic 
vertical  practice  equipment. 


FREE  -  YOURS  FOR  30-0AY  REVIEW 
New  Fifth  Edition  of  Preiretsiee  Indtiing 
and  Filinf.  Yours  to  keep  If  you  adopt  the 
book  for  your  students.  Complete  and  au¬ 
thoritative.  Covers  all  recognized  commer¬ 
cial  systems;  Including  latest  developments 
such  as  filing-on-fllm.  304  pages  fully  illus¬ 
trated;  In  maroon  leather.  Only  $1.40  or 
slightly  more  In  Central  and  Western  States. 


MISS  N.  MAE  SAWYER,  DIRECTOR 

American  Institute  of  Records  Administration 
Room  136S,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10 
Yes,  I’d  like  to  have  the  Items  checked  below: 

n  Free  30-day-examlnatlon  copy  of  “Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing,' 
fifth  edition 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  -  Vertical  Filing 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  -  Visible  Filing 

□  Free  movie  "It  Must  Be  Somewhere" 

Nama _ _  ..  . 

Sehoal _ _  _ 

Address _ _  -... .....  . 

City _  _ 


Gone  are  the  hours  of  listing  dry,  unimaginative  rules  and 
memorizing  abstract  theories.  Everyone . . .  youngsters  and 
adults  alike  at  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin ...  learn  filing  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  by  working  out  actual  business  problems  with 
Identic  practice  sets.  Identic ...  a  miniature  filing  system 
with  guides  and  folders  just  like  those  used  in  modern 
business  offices . . .  gives  students  a  chance  to  "file  and  find  ’ 
under  realistic  conditions. 

Identic  costs  so  little,  too... less  than  per  student. 
Guides,  indexes  and  folders  are  made  of  the  same  material 
used  in  actual  business ...  will  last  for  years.  Identic  is 
made  in  both  vertical  and  visible  systems  complete  with 
problems,  forms,  tests,  and  a  teacher’s  Manual.  Why  not 
find  out  how  you  can  make  your  teaching  easier,  while 
securing  better  results?  Just  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today!  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Adult  students  working  out  a  business  problem  on  Identic 
visible  practice  equipment.  Systems  include  Job  Analysis 
Records,  Stock  Records,  Credit-Collection  and  Ledger  Rec¬ 
ords,  Sales  Records  and  Sales  Analysis  Records, 
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With  a  pacer  or  an  adding  machine,  rhythm  -■ 

means  smoother,  faster  action.  - .  **  J 

Easy  to  understand  then  why  a  growing  /  ^ 

number  of  schools  are  so  enthusiastic  about  pp  j 

Monroe  Rhythm-addr  This  new  adding  , 

technique,  developed  by  Monroe  after 
years  of  research,  enables  all  students— beginners 
and  advanced  — to  add  far  more  rapidly  than  ever. 

Operators  using  Rhythm-add  in  some  of  the  larger  banks, 
insurance  offices,  and  other  business  organizations, 
increased  their  adding  speeds  an  average  of 
41%  and  in  some  cases  more  than  twice  that.  And  with 
only  a  few  hours’  instruction!  Equally  important, 
while  efficiency  climbed,  nervous  tension,  fatigue- 
even  errors — declined. 


Like  to  teach  your  students  this  method  of  the  future? 

Monroe  will  train  you  to  train  them  without  cost  or  obligation. 
For  details  write  to  the  Educational  Department, 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc>,  Orange,  N.  J. 

*R*Vi«t*r*d  Trad*  Mark 


Monro*  Adding  Machino 
with  “Velvot  Touch'*  Keyboard 


XvX  W  1*  A  LW  JU  MACf/m£5  FOR  BUSM£SS 

ADDING  •  CALCULATING  •  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  General  Offices,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Teachers 


■  New  Doctorates— 

•  William  G.  Savage,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  June,  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Teachers  College.  Thesis:  A 
Sttidy  of  the  Adaptation  of  the  Cinnic 
Strip  for  Selected  Areas  in  Business 
Education.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  H.  L. 
Forkner.  Doctor  Savage  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Detroit. 

•  Leo  L.  Susshaum,  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  in  June,  from  Northwestern 
University.  Thesis:  The  Problems  of 
College  Students  as  Students  See  Them. 
Major  advisors:  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries  and 
Dr.  S.  A.  Hamrin.  Dcxtor  Nussbaum 
is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
at  the  University  of  Dubinjue. 

•  Louis  C.  Sanassij,  DcKtor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  June,  from  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College.  Thesis:  Education  for 
Business-Economic  Concepts  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
H.  L.  Forkner.  Doctor  Nanassy  is  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  business  education 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Paterson.  His  M.A.  is  from  Ohio 
State.  He  is  co-editor  of  the  Bu.siness 
Education  Index  and  author  of  many 
magazine  articles;  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  two  of  the  American 
Bu.sine.ss  Education  Yearbooks. 

•  F.  DeVere  Smith,  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  May,  University  of  Kentucky. 
Thesis:  Economic  Development  of  the 
Textile  Imlustry  in  the  Columbia,  South 
Carolirm,  Area  from  1790  Through 
1916.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  Lucian  H. 
Carter.  Doctor  Smith  has,  for  the  past 
five  years,  been  head  of  the  secretarial- 
training  program  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  w’here  he  got  his  M..\. 
degree. 

■  New  College  Appointments— 

•  Dr.  Ramon  P.  lieimerl  joins  the 
staff  of  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Hansen  at  the 
f'olorado  State  College  of  Education 


in  Greeley,  as  an  assistant  professor. 
Doctor  Heimerl  (Ph.D.  Minnesota)  has 
taught  in  Minnesota  high  schools  and  at 
the  Universitv  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
an  office  manager  and  auditor,  has  pub¬ 
lished  many  magazine  articles. 

•  Dr.  ].  Bryce  Sardiga,  most  recently 
of  Belleville  (Illinois)  Junior  College, 
will  head  a  new’  secretarial  department 
at  Tulane  University. 

•  Ilollie  VV\  Sltarpe,  George  Peabody 
graduate,  joins  the  Northeast  Louisiana 
(Monroe)  State  College  as  an  in¬ 
structor. 

•  Three  changes  have  been  made  on 
the  stafiF  of  Dr.  Donald  C.  Fuller  at  the 
Georgia  State  C.’ollege  for  Women. 
Elisabeth  Anthony,  a  George  Peabody 
M..\.  and  president  of  the  Georgia  BEA, 
has  left  the  V’ocational  High  ^-hool  in 
Columbus  to  join  the  College  staff.  Jane 
White  (new  BEW  columnist— see  page 
38),  has  been  transferred  from  the 
(a)llege’s  demonstration  high  school  to 
the  Ciollege;  Miss  White  (M.B.A. 
Denver)  is  sponsor  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 
Merle  V.  Slater  (Ed.M.  Florida)  has 
left  the  demonstration  school  at  the 
University  of  Florida  to  take  over  Miss 
W'hite’s  responsibilities  at  the  GSCW 
demonstration  school. 

•  The  staff  of  Dr.  Francis  R.  Geigle 
at  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers 
( College  has  had  several  changes:  Dr. 
Cdeo  P.  C.assady  left  to  join  the  busine.ss 
education  staflF  at  the  State  Universitv 
of  Iowa,  and  Dr.  F.  Wayne  House  left 
to  accept  a  position  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Replacing  Doctor  Cassady  is 
Ralph  D.  Wilson  (M.B.A.  University  of 
Indiana,  where  he  has  nearly  completed 
his  doctorate),  who  has  taught  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  Eastern  Illinois 
State  College,  MacMuiray  College,  and 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Replacing 
Doctor  Hou.se  is  John  W.  Eaton,  who. 
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7077  and 


kiai/Leii 

7077B 


Progressive  instructors  who 
hove  standardized  on 
EroserStik  7099  and  7099B 
as  the  modern  and  better 
method  of  erasing  .... 
will  be  happy  to  meet 
two  new  members  of  the 

EraserStik  family . 

7077  and  7077B  (with 
brush). 

These  new,  blue-pol¬ 
ished  beouties  are  ideal 
for  keeping  carbon  copies 
cleon.  They  whisk  away 
carbon  smudges  ond  clean 
pencil  marks  like  magic. 

As  a  teacher,  you  know 
that  executives  do  not 
appreciate  having  to  read 
a  smudged  and  "tree" 
marked  carbon  copy. 
EraserStik  is  the  last  word 
in  all-around  typing  cleon- 
liness  and  efficiency.  It's 
important  that  you  plant 
the  EroserStik  habit  in 
your  students  before  they 
enter  the  business  world. 

Whih  rocommantfing 
that  four  Supply  Da- 
partmant  order  7077 
and  70770,  wo  tuggott 
that  you  tond  lor  lov- 
oral  tamplot  to  wtt  for 
ln$tru€tion  ond  domon- 
•rrotion  In  your  clott- 
reom.  Hoato  writo  on 
your  tthool  lotlorhoad. 


Leo  L.  Nussbaum,  now  Ph.D.  (Northwestern)  Louis  C.  Nanassy,  now  Ed.D.  (Columbia) 
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COLLEGE 

SECRETARIAL  PROCEOURES 

Irene  Place  •  Charles  B.  Hicks 

It  qives  the  practical  "know-how"  oi  adjusting  to  and  advancing  in  the 
modeni  stenographic  and  clerical  jobs. 

College  Secretarial  Procedure  and  its  accompanying  workbook  comprise  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  to  successfully  replace  lengthy  discussion  with  short,  direct 
solutions  to  problems  of  office  procedure,  efficiency,  human  relations,  and  the 
cultivation  oi  a  desirable  business  personality.  A  complete  teaching  unit  .  .  . 
no  additional  instructional  materials  are  needed.  The  workbook's  lively  "situation" 
problems  point  up  and  illustrate  the  text  matter.  And  to  tie  the  program 
together  even  more  closely,  the  directions  to  be  followed  in  the  workbook  are 
given  right  in  the  text. 

Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office  today  ,  ,  .  or,  ask  your  Gregg  representative  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  Important  new  program. 

GBEGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36  .  .  330  West  42nd  Street  Dallas  2 . 501  Elm  St.e3 

Chicago  6  .  .  Ill  North  Canal  Street  Toronto  4  .  253  Spadina  Roa  I 

San  Francisco  4  ....  68  Post  Street  London.  W.  C.  1  .  .  51  Russell  Sguare 
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h^e's  a  realistit 


YOUHG  AMERICA  " 

*  fllMSWHOUMCtSWt  < 

“BUSIHESS  EBUCfflOH 

StWB  A 


Six  New  (eltr  Filmstrips  For  High  Schools,  Business 
Schools.  And  Colleges,  Explaining  And  Demonstrating 
Important  Business  Principles  And  Practices  To  Your 
Classes. 


1.  FILES  AND  FILINC 

2.  EFECTIVE  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

3.  THE  TRADE  ACCEPTANCE 

4.  GEHING  A  JOB  AND  KEEPING  IT 

5.  THE  SECRETARY  AS  A  RECEPTIONIST 

6.  PROPER  HANDLING  OF  CHKKS 

Each  filmstrip  about  40  frames. 


Price,  S26.50  per  set  of  6  filmstrips 
including  Teacher's  Guide  and  YAF  File  Box. 

T0UR6  AMERICA  FILMS.  IRC.  8EW-9 
18  East  4tst  Street.  New  York  i  /,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  film 
sirip  set  and  bill  meS26.S0  for  the  complete  set. 

Name  _ _ _ 

School _ 

Street _ _ _ _ 

City _ 


-State. 


5  (If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  these 
!  filmstrips,  they  may  be  returned  for  full  credit 
I  within  to  days  in  good  condition.) 

MMiMaiaiaiaaHMwmiaiHimBH: 


<0N-TIPPIN6  TYPING 
GEMORSTRATION  TABLE 


•  ACCOMMODATES 
STANDARD-SIZE 
MACHINE  AND  TEXT 


EA5Y.R0UIN6  CASTERS. 
TOE-TOUCH  LOCK 


•4  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 


The  non  -  tipping 
feature  of  tkt 
4Uen  tmhle  prn. 
vtntt  unintontionol 
ttp-over$  f^Ru/PiNf 
in  rottlr  tobU  ond 
typewriter  reooirt. 


ALL-STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION 


•ADJUSTABLE 
HEIGHT  TO  SlVi 


The  Alien  Typing  Demonstration  Table  enablep 
effective  teaching  by  audio-visual  techniques  in 
full  view  of  students.  Recommended  by  leadinf 
educators  and  adopted  for  use  in  typing  class- 
•’ooms  of  high  schools,  business  colleges,  teacher 
'raining  centers  and  universities. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


H.M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 


F.  De  Vere  Smith,  now  Ph.O.,  I  Kentucky  I 


like  Mr.  Wil.sDii,  i.s  an  Indiana 
and  doctoral  candidate;  .Mr.  Eaton  has 
taught  in  Illinoi.s  high  schools  and  at 
Indiana  University,  .\dded  to  the  Geiglc 
staff,  to  provide  for  the  swelling  enroll¬ 
ment,  is  Geneva  Nay  ( Iowa  State 
.M..\.),  who  has  taught  in  Iowa  high 
schools  and  the  Illinois  teachers  colleges 
at  Normal  and  Macomb. 

•  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries  has  left  N'orth- 
we-stern  University  to  head  the  secre¬ 
tarial  administration  department  and 
the  hnsiness  education  department  at 
the  University  of  Southern  C'alifornia. 
He  snccc*eds  the  late  Dr.  Earl  G.  Black- 
stone.  Dr.  Fries  (Ed.D.,  NYU)  has 
been  president  of  the  UBE.\  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Area  BE.\,  and  a  director  ot 
NBT.\.  He  has  written  widely— is  author 
of  typewriting  and  secretarial  practice 
te.xtlwoks. 

•  Dr.  Russell  Camler,  director  of 
the  Downtown  ((diieago)  Division  of 
Northwestern  University,  has  Ik-cii  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  vacaterl  by  Doctor 
Fries.  Doctor  Cansler  (Ph.lD.,  Pitt)  will 
also  be  director  of  the  new  Gregg 
Division  of  the  University,  which  was 
created  when  Gregg  College  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  University  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  fh)mpany. 

■  Private  Lives— The  wife  of  Richard 
Nixon,  Republican  vice-presidential 
candidate,  is  a  former  business  teacher. 
.As  Patricia  Ryan,  she  taught  shorthand, 
typewriting,  etc.,  at  the  VVdnttier  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  High  School.  She  is  a  business- 
teacher  graduate  of  UCX.\.  .  .  .  Herman 
Enterline,  long  one  of  the  drawing  cards 
at  Indiana  University,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  full  professorship.  .  .  . 

Business  education  got  a  big  promo¬ 
tional  l)oost  in  Iowa  recently  when 
Everett  O.  Fenton,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Des  Moines  .■\merican  In¬ 
stitute  of  Business  was  honored  by  a 
feature  story  in  the  Des  .Moines  Sunday 
Ref’ister.  Story:  farm  hoy  to  business 
educator.  He  also  founded  Phi  Theta  Pi, 
the  first  business  school  fraternity.  Fen¬ 
ton  has  had  3(),(KM)  students  attend 
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A.l.B.  since  it  was  founded  in  1921.  His 
leadership  in  his  profession  was  further 
recognized  in  July,  when  he  was  award¬ 
ed  an  honoraiA-  Ll.D.  by  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  College.  .  .  . 

•  For  “his  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  field  of  marketing,  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,"  Dr.  Paul  H.  \ystrom,  professor 
of  marketing  at  Columbia  University, 
received  the  noted  Parlin  Memorial 
.■\ward  of  the  .American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation.  .  .  .  Maude  McMindes,  for 
many  years  head  of  shrrrthand  training 
at  the  Fort  Hays  (Kansas)  State  Col¬ 
lege,  has  retired.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gustave 
Schwanim,  frequent  contributor  to  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines  and  memlrer  of  the 
faculty  at  Russell  Sage  College,  in 
Troy,  New  York,  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  professor  to  associate 
jrrofessor  of  business.  .  .  . 

Howard  B.  IJoyd,  for  the  past  25 
years  principal  and  manager  of  the 
Drake  Secretarial  Schiw)!  in  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  chain  of  Drake  Col¬ 
leges,  Inc.,  which  has  schools  in  Orange, 
Newark,  Elizabeth,  Passaic,  Plainfield, 
New  Brunswick,  atrd  Perth  Amboy.  He 
succ-eeds  W'illiam  C.  Carpe,  who  has 
retired.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  also  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  AssrK'iation  of  Schools 
of  Business  and  vice-president  of  a 
Newark  bank.  .  .  . 

•  Miss  Sylvia  Carneiro  Leao,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pan-American  School  (Rich¬ 
mond.  Virginia)  and  a  native  Brazilian, 
was  awarded  the  National  Order  of 
Merit,  Brazil’s  highest  civilian  honor,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  school’s  25th  anni¬ 
versary.  Only  three  other  American 
women  have  ever  Ireen  so  honored- 
Mrs.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  Mrs.  Frank 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Mrs.  Alfretl 
Knopf.  President  Vargas  c-onferred  the 
honor  on  Miss  Leao  in  recognition  of 
“her  cultural  activities  and  social  as¬ 
sistance.  and  for  her  patriotic  efforts  to 
diffuse  the  Portuguese  language  and  the 
good  name  of  Brazil.”  Miss  Leao’s 


Doctor  Fries  .  .  .  Evjnston  to  Los  Angeles 


At  last ...  a  NEW  pngnia  thol  mokes 
Bookkeeping  EASY  TO  LEABN 


BOOWtEPlUS 


freeman 

HANNA 

KAHN 


This  high  school  program  will  set  a  pattern  for  years  to  come  .  .  . 
a  pattern  of  effective  teaching  and  sure,  direct  learning. 


LIVELY.  INTEGRATED  PRESENTATION 

Bookkeeping  Simplified  is  organized  in  brief  topics  related  to  unit 
svrbject.  Reduces  each  process  and  routine  to  ample,  convenient  ports. 
Relates  everything  to  an  actual  business  situation.  Written  in  an  easy, 
friendly  style.  Effectively  illustrated  with  concept  drawings,  flow  charts, 
and  script  forms. 

ABUNDANT  GRADED  PROBLEMS 

272  Problems  numbered  in  sequence  throughout  the  text.  Organized 
in  groups  at  end  of  each  topic  and  each  unit.  Ckirefully  illustrated  with 
examples  and  cues  to  make  skill  development  easy  and  continuous. 
Controlled  automatic  reviews  worked  right  into  the  problem  material 
from  unit  to  unit  ...  a  spiral  of  accomplishment  from  start  to  finish. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  AUTHORSHIP 

The  program  clearly  reflects  the  combined  and  current  high  school 
teaching  experience  of  its  authors:  Gilbert  Kahn,  East  Side  Commercial 
and  Technical  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  former  high  school 
teachers,  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
and  Dr.  J  Marshall  Hanna,  Ohio  State  University. 

TEXT  •  WORKBOOK  (Parts  I  and  U)  •  TESTS 
TWO  PRACTICE  SETS  •  TEACHER'S  MANUAL  AND  KEY 
READY  THIS  FALL 

. ••••••••CBEG6  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

NawYork  36  *  330  W.42nd  St  Son  FroneUco  4  *  68  Poat  St  Toronto  4  *  253  Spodina  Bd. 
Cblcaqo  6  *  111  N.  Coned  St  DoUaa  2  *  SOI  Elm  Stroot  London  W.C.  1  *  51  BnaaoU  Sq. 
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ROBERT  E.  SLAUGHTER  ...  now  General 
Manager  of  the  Gregg  Division  of  McGraw-Hill 


ADDRESS _ 


_ ZONE _ STATE-  - 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BSW-9S2-M 
5700  W.  Teuhy  Avenue,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  about  Q  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  for  use  with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil  dupli¬ 
cating  products,  Q  the  textbook.  “Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing.” 


SCHOOL  - 


_ POSITION _ 


NAME 


why 

teach  MODERN  mimeographing? 

Why?  Because  business  texfay  requires  morelcopies,  more  kinds  of 
copies.  Copies  on  various  sizes  of  paper  and  card  stocks.  Copies 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Copies  on  thinner  paper  for  low-cost 
mailing.  Copies  with  one  or  more  colors  produced  at  the  same  time. 
And  modern  mimeographing  makes  them  all  —  easily  and  quickly  | 


Easy  to  Teach —  Completely  revised  textbook, 
"Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing"  edited  by  Conster 
of  Northwestern.  Each  of  the  14  iHustroted  lessons 
follows  approved  teaching  procedure.  For  full 
information  without  obligation  simply  mail  the 
coupon  below.  ^ 


school,  founded  in  1926.  not  only  oilers 
excellent  secretarial  training  but  is  also 
a  center  of  social  and  cultural  assist¬ 
ance  to  Latin  Americans  of  all  national¬ 
ities.  .  .  . 

iMwrence  /.  Camisa,  for  the  past  20 
years  a  business  teacher  in  the  Jersey 
City  high  schools,  has  been  appointed 
Jersey  C.’it>-  supervisor  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  He  succeeds  13r.  Foster  Lose, 
recently  deceased.  Mr.  C.’amisa  (\1.  A. 
Rutgers)  has  also  taught  both  day  and 
evening  classes  in  other  New  Jersey 
cities  and  in  St.  Peter’s  College. 

•  Two  important  advancements  with¬ 
in  the  Gregg  organization:  Robert  E. 
Slaughter,  vice-president  of  the  Gregg 
Division  of  the  Mc-Graw-Hill  Book 
Company,  has  been  mi\de  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gregg  Division.  Roy  \\’. 
Poe,  formerly  director  of  Gregg  College 
(which  is  now  a  division  of  North¬ 
western  University),  has  joined  the 
Gregg  executive  staff  as  .Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Gregg’s  book  department  and  as 
an  editorial  associate  of  Gregg’s  maga¬ 
zine  department.  .  .  . 

•  Mrs.  Neva  Hoyt  Hart,  former  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  and  now  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  at  the  Chadsey  High  in  Detroit, 
was  featured  as  “Teacher  of  the  Month” 
in  the  May  issue  of  Detroit  Education 
News.  She’s  a  graduate  of  Coe  College, 
Gregg  College,  Stanford,  and  Columbia 
T.C.  She  was  honored  because  “her  inex¬ 
haustible  energy  for  solving  innumer¬ 
able  problems  has  won  her  the  respect 
of  her  students  and  colleagues.”  Her 
husband  is  head  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  Chadsey.  .  .  .  ^^r.  R.  R.  Somers 
has  achiever!  the  goal  to  which  so  many 
business  teachers  aspire:  a  principal- 
ship.  He  has  been  elected  principal  of 
his  school,  Fairmount  High  School,  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  . .  .  Paul  M.  Pair,  former¬ 
ly  director  of  The  Gregg  College  and 
later  educational  director  of  the  Stenog¬ 
raph  Institute,  in  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  the  Speedwriting 
Company.  .  .  .  Priscilla  M.  Moulton, 
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CITATION  of  appreciation  for  contributions 
to  the  progress  of  DE  were  given  by  the 
Pennsylvania  DE  Clubs  to  (right)  Bishop  Brown, 
director  of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
(center)  A.  L.  Jones,  director  of  the  Sears 
Foundation.  Presentation  was  made  by  BEW 
columnist  Samuel  W.  Caplan,  Pennsylvania  state 
DE  supervisor. 

supervi-sor  of  the  secretarial  department 
at  Bryant  College,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Providence  Chapter  of 
the  AAUW. . . . 

■  Bereavements— 

•  .\fiss  Effie  Smithcr  (Mr.  Alfred  S. 
Hunley),  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  medical  shorthand,  died  last  May 
after  a  lingering  illness.  When  Miss 
Smither  was  a  medical  secretary  some 
25  years  ago,  she  recognized  the  need 
for  adapting  conventional  shorthand 
outlines  to  the  special  requirements  of 
medical  stenographers.  She  evolved  a 
plan  for  such  an  adaptation,  with  spe¬ 
cial  outlines  for  the  many  Greek  and 
Latin  prefi.\es  and  sufiixes  in  medical 
terminology.  Her  work  attracted  the  in¬ 
terest  of  John  Robert  Giegg,  and  in 
1927  he  published  her  first  Gregg  Med¬ 
ical  Shorthatid  Manual.  Later  editions 
followed,  as  well  as  her  The  Medical 
Stenographer.  The  final  edition  of  her 
Gregg  Medical  Shorthand  Manual  and 
Dictionanj,  a  Simplified  Gregg  Short- 
liand  lx)ok,  went  to  press  shortly  before 
her  death. 

•  Ralph  Alva  Wentz,  supervisor  of 
business  education  in  Stockton,  Cafif., 
and  head  of  department  at  Stockton 
College,  died  in  May,  at  51.  He  had 
been  associated  with  Stockton  schools 
since  1933. 

•  Dr.  Foster  W.  Loso,  author  of 
business  textbooks  and  principal  of  an 
Elizabeth  (New  Jersey)  junior  high 
school,  died  in  May,  at  49.  He  had 
joined  the  Elizabeth  school  system  in 
1925,  later  becoming  city  supervisor  of 
business  education.  He  had  attained  his 
doctorate  at  NYU  in  1934. 
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Typing  Simplified 

Louit  A.  Leslie  and  Philip  S.  Pepe 


This  new  and  inexpensive  copyholder 
makes  it  possible  to  take  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  convenient  size  and  format  of 
TYPING  SIMPLIFIED.  It  is  also  ideal  for 
supporting  the  shorthand  notebook.  Used 
with  its  copyholder,  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED 
requires  less  space  on  the  desk  than  any 
other  text  and  copyholder. 

The  many  timesaving  devices  in  the  text¬ 
book  add  the  equivalent  of  several  weeks  to 
the  school  year  for  the  typing  class.  .And 
with  the  more  efficient  learning  procedures, 
every  second  in  the  classroom  yields  addi¬ 
tional  office-production  skill. 


Write  immediately  for  a 
complimentary  copy  of 
METHODS  OF  TEACH¬ 
ING  TYPING  SIMPLI¬ 
FIED  and  an  examination 
copy  of  the  edition  of 
TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  In 
which  you  are  interested. 


Four  Editions 

ONE  YEAR  COURSE  (for  hiah  »chooU) 

160  periods  $1.88 

TWO  YEAR  COURSE  (for  high  schools) 

320  periods  12.40 

COLLEGE  COURSE  200  periods  $2.30 
BRIEF  COURSE  100  periods  11.96 
Methods  of  Teaching  Typing  Simplified  60# 
(applfds  to  all  four  editions) 

Copyholders,  per  dosen  Net  $1.80  Each  Net  20d 


Send  j/our  request  to  nearest  office 

American  Book  Company,  Business  Education  Division 

56  Fifth  Avenue  300  Pike  Street  S51  East  Ohio  St. 

New  York  3.  N.  Y.  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  Chicago  II.  Illinoia 


140-160  wpm 

in  4  Semesters 

with  the 

(  STENOi^^^ 

MACHINE  SHORTHAND 

Yes — that’s  what  3  students  took  by  "machine 
shorthand”  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  first  Steno¬ 
graph  class  in  a  Q>mmercial  High  School  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  Other  pupils  took  from  100  to 
120  wpm  and  up. 

"A  JOY  TO  PRACTICE” 

Miss  Nell  K.  McCue  of  Capital  Business  Col¬ 
lege  in  Salem,  Oregon,  writes  students  say  the 
Stenograph  is  "a  joy  to  praaice.”  If  your  stu¬ 
dents  want 

Permanent  Business  Security 

praaically  without  income  ceilings,  teach  the 
new  Stenograph.  It  is  the  key  to  unusual  jobs 
with  better  than  ordinary  income.  The  Steno¬ 
graph  proved 

As  Fast  As  Speech 

in  taking  notes  at  political  conventions.  Steno¬ 
graph  notes  are  above  all  ACCURA'TE — words 
typ^  just  as  they  sound,  in  plain  English 
letters. 


Stenographic  Machines,  fnc. 

318  S  Michigan  Ave  ,  Chicago  4,  III 


1  7  STENOGRAPH  ADVANTAGES  I 

*  Machine  Accu- 

*  Interchangeable 

racy  and  Legi- 

Notes  in  Plain 

bility. 

English 

’  Portability  (only 

*  Noiseless 

3'/2  lbs.) 

*  Produces  Much 

*  Spaed  (As  Fast 

More  —  Makes 

As  Speech) 

Mora  Money  For 

*  Labor  Saving 

Its  Operator 

SHOIT  OI  LONG  COUISIS 

Let  pupils  see  and  try  the  Stenograph,  find 
out  all  they  want  to  know  about  it  without 
obligation.  It  works  miracles  for  those  who 
want  results. 

•  GIT  THE  PACTS  TODAY 

Write  DM>t.  101  for  your  free  c»>py  of 
our  new  folder  and  the  full  story  m  diis 
new  modern  proven  business  tool. 
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Message 
from  the  Past 


HELEN  WATERMAN 


■  When  Claire  Dawes  left  the  boat  at 
Cairo,  she  had  to  think  about  where 
to  put  her  feet  with  every  step.  This 
walking'-on-air  feeling  was  not  due  just 
to  sea  legs  after  the  trip  to  Alexandria 
and  up  the  Nile.  It  came  from-  thinking 
that  she,  who  only  a  month  ago  hoped 
to  become  a  stenographer  in  a  Iwrrel 
factory,  was’  actually  irersonal  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  scientist  traveling  through 
Egypt! 

Of  C'ourse,  she  had  to  admit*  that 
Mr.  Canjthers  was  an  unusual  scientist. 
Act'ording  to  her  father,  the  man  might 
spend  \ears''  on  these  outlamlish  desert 
expeditions— a  fact  confirmed  by  Mr. 
C’s  bronzed  cheeks  and  sun-streaked 
hair.  From  the  letters*  he  exchanged 
with  museums  and  archaeologists,  she 
was  convinced  of  his  high  standing.  But 
why,  she  wondered,’  should  he  rush 
up  here,  instead  of  finishing  his  treatise 
on  the  prehistoric  cockroach! 

“Claire!  Suppose  you  check  our’ 
equipment  off  the  lx)at.” 

Claire  blinked  out  of  her  reverie  and 
set  her  self-willed  feet  down  firmly. 
“Yes.  sir.  To  which  hotel?”* 

“Guess  I  didn't  tell  you.”  Her  em¬ 
ployer’s  voice  was  as  h^rty  as  a  slap 
on  the  back.  “We’re  packing  on  into’® 
the  sands.” 

■  “Without  seeing  Cairo?”  Claire  look¬ 
ed  in  longing  disappointment  at  the 
strange- towered  mosques.  Just  across 
the  Nile,”  the  famous  pyramids  and 
Sphinx  waited  for  visitors. 

"This  is  a  race,  Claire!  Remember 
when  I  dined  with  Hume  in’*  Alexan¬ 
dria?  A  trader  told  us  of  a  strange  in¬ 
scription  on  the  ruins  of  a  secret  tomb. 
The  ruins’*  are  little  known,  and  Hume 
plans  to  decipher  that  peculiar  message 
from  the  past.  But  I’ve  known  the 
Sahara  longer,’*  and  I  mean  to  Ireat 
him  to  it!” 

Claire  sighed.  “Why  Iwther?  Just  to 
find  it  says,  ‘Drink  Pharaoh’s  phos¬ 
phate’?” 

Mr.  Canithers’®  waved  the  porters 
with  his  gear  down  the  boat  landing. 
As  Claire  began  to  check  off  each  item 
in  her  record  book,’*  he  explained. 
“That  message  is  in  a  lost  languagel  In 
my  work.  I’ve  learned  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  and  other  writings”  used 
aroui^  here  for  the  past  five  thousand 
years.  What  the  trader  described  fits 
no  one  of  them!” 


It  was  a  race,  indeed,”  that  crossing 
of  the  Sahara.  Claire  shivered  with  ex¬ 
citement  when  the  native  C'amel  driver 
made  his  lieast  kneel”  so  that  she  could 
climb  aboard.  But,  long  before  they 
reached  the  ruins,  Claire  l)ecame  so  ill 
and  dizzy  that  she  hail  to”  Ijeg  a  halt. 
Then,  a  full  hour  after  they  had  been 
under  way  again,  Cdaire  rememl)ered 
that  the  record  book  had  been”  left 
lying  on  the  sandy  dune  where  they  had 
stopixil. 

®  “I’m  terribly  sorry,”  Claire  mourned, 
realizing  the  precious  time”  that  woidd 
1h‘  wasted  in  going  back  for  it. 
“Couldn’t  we  pick  it  up  on  our  wav 
back?” 

“By  then  the  trail  would  be*-’  hope¬ 
lessly  lost!” 

“I  c-ould  make  a  new  list  of  every¬ 
thing.” 

“How  much  longer  would  that  take? 
No,”  the  savant  concluded”  bitterly, 
“you  rest  here,  while  I  go  back.” 

“This  is  the  end,"  thought  Claire  as 
she  watched  the  scientist  ride  off  into 
the’’  waves  of  sand,  “the  end  of  mv 
exciting,  unpredictable,  wonderful  job!” 

When  Mr.  Caruthers  returned,  the’* 
little  caravan  moved  on  once  again. 
If  he  planned  to  send  her  back  to  the 
barrel  factors’,  at  least  he  didn’t*’  be¬ 
rate  her.  Claire  almost  wished  he 
would  lose  his  control  and  call  her 
names;  for,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  they 
reached  the  min”— onlv  to  see  camped 
there  ahead  of  them,  the  rival  scientist, 
Hume! 

■  Deserts  are  reputed  to  be  peaceful,*^ 
but  Claire  couldn’t  sleep.  Mr.  Caruthers 
hadn’t  said  anything,  but  she  knew  how 
much  he  wanted  to  decipher*®  the 
message  before  Hume  did.  After  tossing 
all  night,  sire  got  up  while  the  east  was 
still  red  with  the  dawn.  Even  so”  early, 
she  was  not  the  first  one  stirring.  The 
camel  drivers  were  building  sm<ul  fires 
to  cook  breakfast.  And  Irefort;  his”  tent, 
gazing  off  to  the  tumbled  mud  bricks 
of  the  ruin,  stood  Mr.  Caruthers. 

His  shoulders  drooped.  He  glanced  at 
her”  and  was  about  to  re-enter  his 
tent  without  speaking.  Then  he  turned. 

“In  case  you’ve  been  blaming  your¬ 
self,  don’t,”  he  offered**  kindly.  “Hume 
Ijeat  us  here,  but  he  couldn’t  read  the 
message.  Trouble  is,  I  can’t  either.  We’ll 
send  the  museum*®  a  sketch,  for  their 
experts  to  study.  Get  your  notebook, 
and  let’s  go  over  there  while  I  dictate 
a  description.” 

■  Minutes***  later,  Claire  stood  by  a 
thick,  mud-colored  wall  and  stared  in 
amazed  unbelief  at  the  waving  black 
lines  on  its*’  surface.  She  went  up  and 
scratched  at  a  line  with  her  thumbnail. 
Off  came  bits  of  black  crayon. 

“So  that,”  she  told  Mr.*®  Camthers, 
“is  your  message  from  the  past!  The 
message  is  from  someone  who  passed 
all  right— but  that  someone  wrote  short¬ 
hand!  It*®  reads,  ‘KUroy  was  here.’  ”  *’*** 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

Drill  on  the  br-bl,  pr-pi  blends 

1.  Blanche  Imught  a  bright  blue 
blanket  for  Bill. 

2.  Fire  prevention  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  grass  is  dry. 

3.  Political  predictions  are  prevalent 
at  present. 

4.  Each  employee  has  pledged  a 
pint  of  blood. 

5.  Please  bring  the  bread  from  the 
pantry. 

6.  The  plot  of  the  play  was  pleasant, 
but  the  acting  wasn’t  professional. 

7.  The  blacksmith’s  blunder  was  to 
blame  for  the  horse  going  lame. 

8.  Their  product’s  brand  name  is 
“Prospect.” 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

for  a 

PUBLISHER? 

i  The  basic  policy  of  this  firm  is  to  encourage 
new,  unknown  writers  or  established  writers 
having  trouble  placing  their  current  work.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  publisher.  Vantage 
Press  has  an  attractive  plan  whereby  your 
book — fiction  or  non-fiction — can  be  pub- ' 
lished,  promoted  and  distributed  on  a  pro- 1 
.  fessional  basis.  If  you  would  like  more  in- 1 
'  formation,  please  write  for  Free  Booklet  BW.  | 

VANTAGE  PRESS,  INC. 

120  West  21  St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.j 
In  Colli.  63S6  Hollywood  Bird.,  Hollywood  2$  j 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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The  new  Dictaphone  TIME  MASTER  has  revolutionized 
all  previous  concepts  of  dictating-niachine  usafEe.  Never 
iK-l'ore  in  hist(»ry  has  any  dictating  machine  or  method 
l)een  so  widely  or  enthusiastically  accepted  in  govern¬ 
ment,  husiness  and  the  professions,  hy  dictators  and 
secretaries  alike! 


Dictaphone's  exclusive  unbreakable  Dictahelt  record 
made  the  TIME-MASTER  possible.  For  the  first  time,  here  is 
a  recording  medium  so  low  in  cost  that  it  is  discarded  after 
only  one  use.  Diclabelts  may  also  be  easily  mailed  or  filed 
for  future  reference. 


Today’s  completely  trained  secretary  is  expected  I 
to  Ik*  proficient  in  machine  transcription.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  full  details  of  the  Dictaphone 
School  Rental-At-Cost  Plan — the  complete  train¬ 
ing  course  in  TIMK-MASTKR  transcription. 

DICTAPHONE 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  DICTATION 
Educational  Division;  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

**Dirta|iluHie**  is  a  regiatarail  trade-mark  of  Dielaphone  Oirporaliua  | 


Dictaphone  Corp.,  Dept.  B'K  -92 
420  ta->in|ttnn  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

I  woulfl  like  to  have  more  information  alrout  the  Dictaphone  SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-f'OST  PI.A,\  anti  the  Businesa  Practice  Course. 

Your  Nemo _ 

School - 

Sirool  Addroft - - 

City  A  Zono - Stole -  “ 


MEET  THE  MACHINE  mn 
MAKING  DICTATING  HISTORY! 


TIME-MASTER'i  electronic  microphone  catches  every  word, 
records  every  syllable  perfectly.  Instantly  available,  the 
TIME-MASTER  assures  accuracy — makes  dictation  more 
convenient . . .  makes  transcription  easier  than  ever  before. 


“It’s  a  sweetheart, ’’.say  secretaries. “The TIME-MASTER’s 
Magic  f^ar  fits  as  easily  as  an  earring  .  . .  weighs  only  half 
an  ounce  and  provides  voice-perfect  reproduction  from 
the  Dictahelt  record.  TIME-MASTI';R  is  the  world’s  most 
popular  transcribing  machine. 


1.  AUTOMATK  CUM  SISIUI  2.  SWTIACTIOIIS  M  HU 

Gtvtt  OMtomotic  printed  proof  of  Con  novor  bo  mistokon  for  oddI* 
whotkor  or  not  mochino  wot  fiont.  Rod  ftpurot  ifond  out  ovon 
“door"  whon  Rrti  oraount  wot  eftor  boinp  “cHockodoff"  on  topo. 
littod.  Tkoro'i  novor  ony  doubtl  Sovot  timo.  Rrovontt  mlttokot. 


3.  AUTOMATIC  CRCOIT  lALANCC  4.  AUTOMATIC  SRACMIP  OF  TAPE 

“Minui"  totol  computod  oute*  Top#  outomoticolty  movot  up  to 

moticolly  end  printed  with  only  toor-oR  petition  whon  total  it 

one  touch  of  totol  bor.  Rrintt  in  printed.  Sovot  time  end  effort, 

rod  with  CR  tymbel.  Alweyi  Sovot  e  let  of  popor,  too. 

dooriy  toon. 


5.  IMCE  ANSWER  OUUS 


6.  EAST-TOUCH  Kn  ACTION 


Alwoyi  thow  the  running  totol  Ciporotto  doesn't  oven  wrinkle. 


in  lorpo  numorolt.  No  oy#  stroin. 
Permit  use  of  mochine  without 
tope.  Another  bip  time  tovor. 


Severol  keys  moy  be  pressed  ot 
once.  Ciphers  print  outomoti> 
colly.  Timo  tovinp  obout  30%. 


Only 


e/fSlional 


has  all  8 
money-saving  . 
features 

) 

on  one  4 

adding  machine 


7.  STAR-STER.  VISaU  KEYMARD  8.  RUCCEO-DUTY  CONSTRUCTION 


prettinp  two  keys 


tventi  de>  8uilt  to  pive  longer  life  ot  lower 
tome  col*  cost.  All  working  ports  double 


umn  ot  some  time.  Amounts  stoy  rust*proofed.  Compoct  for  desk 
visible  on  keyboord  until  odded  use.  Rugged,  yet  oosily  moved 


ON  average  listings  these  8  features  save 
hundreds  of  motions  every  hour.  The 
more  of  these  features  an  Adding  Machine 
has,  the  more  time  and  effort  will  be  saved 
every  hour  the  machine  is  used. 

Isn't  it  reasonable,  then,  to  get  the  only 
Adding  Machine  that  combines  all  8  —  the 
National?  Call  the  local  National  factory 
branch,  or  dealer,  for  a  demonstration. 
Models  and  prices  to  fit  your  needs.  (No 
obligation  to  buy).  moml  shown  h-en 
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